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NOTE 


Lazor Researcu Association, Inc., was founded in 1927 
to conduct investigations and studies of social, economic and 
political questions in the interest of the labor movement, and 
to publish its findings in articles, leaflets, pamplets and books. 
It has performed such services for a large number of trade 
unions and other organizations and publications. It has 
prepared a series of studies of conditions in specific indus- 
tries, and has issued reports, surveys, pamphlets and books 
on other problems of interest to workers. At present it pub- 
lishes for subscribers monthly bulletins called Mining Notes 
and Textile Notes which deal with current conditions in 
these two industries. 

The association maintains a research library and files 
which are open to those engaged in the labor movement. 
Secretaries of unions, political groups, and similar organiza- 
tions dealing with labor in any of its aspects are requested 
to put us on the list to receive copies of convention proceed- 
ings, reports, official journals, and other publications. They 
will be greatly appreciated. Please address 


Lazsor RESEARCH ASSOCIATION, 
80 East 11th St., New York City 


FOREWORD 


AN economic crisis, the most serious in history, has the 
capitalist world in its grip. Everywhere, except in the Soviet 
Union, industry is stagnant and tens of millions of industrial 
workers are without work and hungry. Farmers, peasants, 
and colonial workers are destitute. Workers who are still 
employed are facing aggressive attacks from the employers 
against such wage and living standards as the working class 
had won through decades of struggle. Their strikes, and other 
struggles, have been fought by employers with the usual 
apparatus of spies, gunmen, police, troops, courts, press, and 
reactionary trade union officials. As the months of hunger 
and destitution lengthen into years, more and more thousands 
of workers are passing from silent endurance or defensive 
struggle to a counter-offensive. The workers are forming 
militant organizations and fighting more vigorously the in- 
creasingly reactionary measures of the capitalist class. 

These militant movements must be in possession of facts, 
figures, and reliable information about a wide variety of eco- 
nomic, social, and political matters. Especially the working 
class vanguard must possess concrete data on the economic 
crisis, imperialism, the danger of war, the distribution of 
national wealth and income, lynchings, injunctions, union or- 
ganization, the business connections of capitalist party lead- 
ers, farm mortgages, state police, sedition laws, anti-labor 
legislation, speed-up methods, natural resources, the Soviet 
Union, employers’ “welfare” tactics, deportations, and the 
persecutions of foreign-born workers—to mention only a few 


scattered topics covered in the following pages. 
9 
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The Labor Fact Book has been prepared by members of the 
Labor Research Association to meet this need for facts felt 
by workers, as well as students, writers, speakers, and others 
eager to know the prevailing conditions. Unlike the books 
prepared by the Association on separate industries, or our 
pamphlets which deal with specific subjects, this volume is 
intended chiefly for reference use. The treatment is not, 
however, uniform throughout. Some facts are summarized 
with a minimum of interpretation, while other historical and 
economic material, not usually included in American “labor” 
compilations, is set forth at greater length. Readers will find 
this handbook most useful if they not only refer to the table 
of contents but also look in the full index at the end of the 
volume for the special topics on which they wish information. 

So small a book could not possibly be complete and many 
will be disappointed by the absence of material they hope to 
find here. Opinions will differ as to what facts should have 
been included and how they should be presented. In the diffi- 
cult work of selection, we have assumed that those active in 
writing and speaking in the labor movement would supplement 
this book with such standard reference volumes as are given 
in the list of sources on pages 214 to 216. 

As we go to press, the first volume of the 1930 Census is 
appearing. But this includes none of the new material on gain- 
ful occupations. When the other census volumes are available 
the earlier census figures on which we have had to depend 
must be supplemented by reference to the 1930 figures. 

We shall be grateful for criticism and suggestions from 
those who use the Labor Fact Book. Such criticism will be 
most helpful in the preparation of any future volume that may 
follow this first attempt. But we hope that with all its limita- 
tions this handbook may prove useful in the struggles of the 
workers. 

Lapor RESEARCH ASSOCIATION. 
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I. MATERIAL BACKGROUND OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


Natural Resources and Population 


Tue American capitalist class has been able to reach its 
present dominating position in world economy because it 
owns one of the richest and most diverse areas in the world 
and exploits the labor of a large population. Well supplied 
with natural resources, including coal, iron, and oil, the basic 
minerals of modern industry, and wheat and cotton, the basic 
staples of human consumption, the United States is more 
independent in relation to raw materials than any other indus- 
trial area except the Soviet Union. But this independence 
is only relative. Continental United States is not and could not 
be a self-sufficient economic unit. It must depend on foreign 
sources for many minerals, and for rubber and other natural 
products which are necessary in modern industry and 
modern warfare. (For lists see later sections of this 
chapter. ) 

Continental United States has a gross area (land and 
water) of about 3,027,000 square miles. The territory of 
Alaska and the colonies—Hawaii, the Philippines, Porto 
Rico, Guam, Samoa, Virgin Islands, and the Panama Canal 
Zone—comprise an additional 712,000 square miles, bringing 
the total gross area of the United States and its political 
empire to over 3,738,000 square miles. The land area of 
the world is roughly estimated at 51,054,000 square miles. 
Of this about 6% belongs to the United States. 

ll 
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The total population of the 48 states and the District of 
Columbia in 1930 was about 123,000,000 persons, besides 
more than 14,200,000 in the outlying territories and pos- 
sessions. 

The British Empire includes a gross area of 13,355,000 
square miles, or nearly one-fourth of the total land area of 
the world. The population is about 450,000,000, or nearly 
one-fourth of the world total. Of the total India alone 
represents a population of 320,000,000. 

The Soviet Union includes a concentrated land area of 
8,244,228 square miles, or nearly one-sixth of the world 
total, and a population estimated in 1930 at 158,400,000. 

Population density in continental United States (exclud- 
ing Alaska) averages 41.3 persons per square mile. The 
most thickly settled states are Rhode Island, New Jersey, 
and Massachusetts with density of 644.3, 537.8, and 528.6, 
respectively. This compares with an average population 
density of 685.7 per square mile in Belgium, 485.2 in Great 
Britain proper; 353.8 in Germany; 193.3 in France; 427.2 
in Japan; 254.1 in China proper; 175.3 in India. For the 
Soviet Union as a whole the average is about 19 persons 
per square mile; in the Ukraine, the most densely populated 
state, it rises to about 176. 

There are in continental United States, 1,903,217,000 
acres of land, of which 924,319,000 acres, or 49%, are listed 
as productive. Of the productive land, 391,460,000 acres, 
or 21% of the total acreage, were reported in 1925 as culti- 
vated. Of the original 822,238,000 acres of timber land, 
469,475,000 acres, slightly more than half, are still standing 
in trees. 

Of the 60 most used harbors in the world, 12 are on the 
sea-coast of the United States, while five are on the Great 
Lakes. There are 25,000 miles of river waterways which 
are used to some extent, and an additional 25,000 miles that 
could be improved for use. 
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Water power which would be available 90% of the time 
amounts to over 38,110,000 horse power, while an additional 
50,166,000 horse power would be available 50% of the time. 
Of this total 97,000,000 potential horse power of all the water 
wheels that could be installed, only about 13,808,000 horse 
power have been developed. 


Value of United States Products 
Of the three main fields of wealth production in the United 
States, mining stands lowest in the value produced, farming 
next, and manufacture highest. The following figures com- 
piled from the Statistical Abstract of the United States, 
1930; Commerce Yearbook, 1930; and Census of Manu- 
factures, 1929, are the latest available. 


Mining (1929) 


Metals extracted ...........cceceeeees $ 1,476,000,000 
INon=metals. 32 Fe isaias eave drone a clesiere anions 4,343,000,000 
Unspecified miscellaneous ............. 11,000,000 

Total mineral products ............ $ 5,830,000,000 


Farming (1928) 


GEOpS 5: 5:rs vai aieteses eae te Teo e sake Reterd $ 9,741,000,000 

Animals and their products ............ 6,155,000,000 

Total farm value of product ....... $15,896,000,000 
Manufacture (1929) 

Value of products ........... heals $68,454,000,000 

Gost. of ‘materials: sc0tied s dee eisai 37,358,000,000 

Value added by manufacture ....... $31,096,000,000 


The value added by manufacture has been, in recent years, 
approximately twice the value of farm products and more 
than five times the value of mineral products. This is a 
definite change from the pre-war period when the total value 
of farm products ranged from 70% to 80% of the value 
added by manufacture. 
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How the capitalist class is drawing profits from industry 
and exploiting workers and farmers is illustrated by facts 
assembled in later chapters. 


World Position of United States in Crops and 
Natural Products 


In its output of important farm and forest products, 
natural sources of power, and other mineral products, the 
United States occupies the leading place among the countries 
of the world. The following list is from the report on 
Population and Natural Resources issued by the Inter- 
national Economic Conference at Geneva in 1927. It shows 
for each product the world position of the United States, 
and the percentage of the total world output which is 
produced within its borders: 


Farm and Forest Products: Wheat—first, 17% ; Corn—first, 75%; 
Barley—second to Soviet Union, 48%; Oats—first, 32%; Tobacco— 
first, 38% ; Hops—second to Great Britain, 24% ; Cotton—first, 53% ; 
Cotton-seed—first, 53%; Wood pulp—first, 35%; Wool—second to 
Australia, 10%. 

Sources of Power: Coal—first, 44%; Petroleum—first, 70%; 
Natural Gas—first, 95% ; Hydro-electric power—first, 35%. 

Other Minerals: Iron—first, 48%; Steel—first, 52%; Copper— 
first, 60%; Lead—first, 46%; Zinc—first, 46%; Aluminum—first, 
35% ; Gold—second to South Africa, 12% ; Silver—second to Mexico, 
25%; Sulphur—first, 81% ; Natural phosphates—first, 40% ; Borax— 
first, 66%. 


These estimates were made before the inauguration of 
the Five-Year Plan in the Soviet Union as the result of 
which the order of importance of certain items are being 
shifted in favor of the Soviet Union. 


Principal Mineral Products of United States 
The 20 principal mineral products of the United States, 
with the value produced in 1929, are given by the Statistical 
Abstract of the United States, 1930, as: 
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Coal esd segs eck $1,384,000,000 Ferro-alloys ....... $76,000,000 
Petroleum ...... 1,240,000,000 Aluminum ........ 52,000,000 
Pig ALON: wesw. 732,000,000 Gold! siisacias nese 46,000,000 
Natural gas .... 419,000,000 Sulphur ......... 44,000,000 
Copper ......... 353,000,000 Time) a cctahiece este 33,000,000 
Cement ........ 255,000,000 Silvero sastaincwwex 6 33,000,000 
Stone. scsi oe oes 200,000,000 Gypsum .........- 31,000,000 
Sand, gravel .... 112,000,000 alte igiietawhes es 27,000,000 
Weeads eh eee eens 85,000,000 Asphalt® 2.65 3.aees- 25,000,000 
ZINC ose iccew eas 81,000,000 Phosphate rock ... 13,000,000 


Other minerals essential to modern industry which are 
totally lacking in the United States or are present only in 
small or low-grade deposits include tin, nickel, manganese, 
graphite, chromite, vanadium, antimony, platinum, potash, 
nitrates. 


Principal Farm Products of United States 


The 16 principal groups of farm products of the United 
States, with their value in 1926 were, according to the 
Commerce Ycarbook, 1929: 


Cereals ........ $3,687,000,000 Farm-forest prod- 
Animals raised .. 3,065,000,000 CHS eis eis s $318,000,000 
Dairy products .. 2,952,000,000 Tobacco ......... 245,000,000 
Hay, forage .... 1,490,000,000 Legume seeds .... 124,000,000 
Cotton ......... 1,294,000,000 Sugar crops ..... 119,000,000 
Poultry products. 1,181,000,000 Wool). cid seas ees 85,000,000 
Vegetables ..... 1,117,000,000 Flax fiber and seed. 39,000,000 
Fruits .......... 666,000,000 Seed for planting. 35,000,000 
Bee products ..... 12,000,000 


Largely used agricultural products for which the United 
States is wholly dependent on imports include rubber, silk, 
coffee, tea, cocoa, gutta-percha, jute, sisal, shellac, cork, 
palm oil. Those of which the supply in the United States is 
insufficient to meet the present demand include sugar, wool, 
hides and skins, pulpwood, bristles, and sausage casings. 
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Principal Manufactured Products of 
United States 


Manufactures in the United States are divided by the 
Biennial Census of Manufactures, 1927, into 16 large 
groups. These groups, with the value added by manu- 
facture in that year, are: 


Textiles and their products ........ccce see eeeeecooes $4,028,000,000 
Machinery, not including transportation equipment .... 3,305,000,000 
Food and kindred products ............22 eee e cee ene 2,902,000,000 
Iron, steel, and their products, not including machinery 2,654,000,000 
Printing, publishing and allied industries ............. 2,094,000,000 
Miscellaneous’ 42h ecec Saari d ure cites Sa retires asiea shelby cat 1,935,000,000 
Lumber and allied products .........cccseccreeeeneeee 1,823,000,000 
Transportation equipment, air, land, and water........ 1,786,000,000 
Chemicals and allied products ..............0 cee eeeee 1,549,000,000 
Stone, clay, and glass products ............cceeeeeees 1,018,000,000 
Non-iron metals and their products ...............25: 888,000,000 
Products of petroleum and coal ..........cee eee e eee 792,000,000 
Leather and its manufactures ........cccee een eseeeeee 781,000,000 
Railroad. repair ‘shops sists vescc 3:35 esesisie sieves bao rere se ieiore 744,000,000 
Paperand paper products csccceiceieldcce es nee tice eee 715,000,000 
Rubbers products, esisciaisisiseisa.e cteia siaveleecein otra oe otal ase oresereters 565,000,000 
Transportation 


The United States, with 261,000 miles of railroad track has 
about one-third of the world’s total mileage. In relation to 
area this length of track is shorter than that in the densely 
populated countries of western Europe. The closest network 
of railroads is found in Belgium, with its 511.7 miles of 
track per 1,000 square miles of area and 7.5 miles of track 
per 10,000 inhabitants. Corresponding figures for the United 
States are 83.8 miles of track per 1,000 square miles and 
20.3 miles of track per 10,000 inhabitants. 

Development of the railways in the United States has been 
marked by an orgy of corruption and steals equal to any 
known under capitalism. The corporations received in the 
early days loans from the public treasury (some of them 
never repaid); and the western roads had free grants of 
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‘land which gave them control of timber and minerals besides 
millions of acres of fertile farm lands. (For the story of the 
earlier railroad buccaneers see Gustavus Myers, History of 
the Great American Fortunes.) With the development of 
industry secret discriminations and rebates were manipulated 
by the railroads and the industrial pirates. 

The estimated value of railroad properties is given by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission at about $24,400,000,000. 
Gross operating income in 1929 totaled about $6,500,000,000. 
More than three-fourths of this total revenue was derived 
from freight; $152,000,000 was received for transporting 
the mail. Net revenue after deduction of operating expenses 
and taxes was $1,300,000,000. 

More than half the freight carried, or 53%, consisted of mine 
products. Manufactures and miscellaneous products made 
up over 26% ; farm products, including animals, 11%; and 
forest products, 7%. The remaining 3% consisted of ship- 
ments of goods in less than carload lots. 

Inland waterways had been carrying increasing tonnage 
until 1929, but the total reported tonnage of the Ohio and 
Mississippi rivers, New York State canals, Hudson River, 
and other main arteries was only a small fraction of the 
2,600,000,000 tons of freight carried in that year by the 
steam railroads. 

According to the Bureau of Railway Economics, the steam 
railroads in 1928 handled 77% of all the freight traffic mov- 
ing in the United States; the Great Lakes handled 14%; 
pipe lines 5% ; inland waterways 2%; motor trucks, electric 
railways and airplanes 2%. 

About 3,500,000 motor trucks were registered in 1930 
besides the 23,200,000 passenger cars, buses, and taxis. 
They are also an important factor in transportation, the total 
passenger-miles on buses having increased from 7,825,000,- 
000 to 11,130,000,000 between 1926 and 1930. 

Highways outside of cities totaled 3,016,000 miles in 1928, 
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About one-fifth of this rural road mileage was surfaced, 
including 72,400 miles of sheet asphalt, concrete, or block 
pavement. 

Commercial aviation had been developed in 1930 to a 
total of 108 air routes within the United States and 29 routes 
operated by American companies from the United States to 
Canada, Alaska, and Central and South American countries. 
A total of 417,505 passengers was reported. 


Power Development 


In January, 1930, the water-power plants in the United 
States had a total capacity of 13,808,000,000 horse power. 
This is an increase of 74% since the end of 1921. The sec- 
tions of the country which lead in developed water power are, 
in order, the Pacific, South Atlantic, Middle Atlantic, and 
New England. The potential water power of the United 
States is about 8% of the world total, but the capacity of 
American plants is about one-third of the world’s developed 
capacity. 

Use of electricity for motive power in factories has in- 
creased tremendously. In 1914 the factory needs for all 
kinds of power amounted to 22,300,000 horse power ; in 1927 
the total factory need was 38,800,000 horse power. During 
these 13 years the amount of electrified equipment increased 
from 7,400,000 to 27,200,000 horse power, or from 33% to 
70% of the total. Half of the world’s electric power is now 
generated and used in the United States. For facts on finan- 
cial control of power plants see chapter on Finance Capital- 
ism in the United States. 


Dependence of American Economy 


American economy has always been dependent on foreign 
trade and international investment, but the nature of this 
dependence has changed with the increased development of 
capitalist industry. 
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Until the end of the nineteenth century, the United States 
exported more than it imported in raw materials and food- 
stuffs, and imported more than it exported in manufactured 
goods. Taking all trade together, the United States has 
exported more than it imported ever since the 1876-80 
period. 

The year 1898 with the Spanish-American War and the 
beginning of the active imperialist era in the United States 
marked a turning point. Exports of finished manufactured 
goods in that year, for the first time overtopped the imports 
of the same class, and ever since then the export balance in 
manufactured goods has been increasing. In 1899 began also 
an actual decline in exports of crude foodstuffs. Since 1909 
—except during the war years and immediately thereafter— 
the United States has imported more crude foodstuffs than 
it has exported. 

Raw materials for industry showed an export balance 
until 1915. But during the war boom and again during the 
“prosperity” years to 1929, imports of raw materials were 
enormously increased and overtopped the exports of raw 
materials produced in the United States. (Important miner- 
als and agricultural products lacking in the United States are 
listed in earlier sections of this chapter. Figures on exports 
are given in Chapter II.) 

The earlier development of industry in the United States 
was largely dependent on foreign capital. In 1907, for 
example, about $3,000,000,000 of American railroad securi- 
ties were owned by British capitalists. Until the World 
War, foreign capital invested in the United States greatly 
exceeded the total of United States capital invested in all 
other countries. But for several years before 1914 increas- 
ing amounts had been invested by American capitalists in 
the exploiting of foreign minerals, sugar, coffee, meat- 
packing, lumber, and railroads, and in loans to colonial and 
semi-colonial governments. 
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During the World War, billions of British and European 
capital were withdrawn from investment holdings in the 
United States to finance the war. Other billions were loaned 
to foreign governments by the United States. With the 
close of the war foreign loans and commercial investments 
by American capitalists increased rapidly. By 1922 capital- 
ists in the United States—apart from the foreign war loans 
of the United States government—had over three times as 
much capital invested abroad as foreign capitalists had 
invested in the United States. 

Since the World War the total of capital exported year 
by year from the United States has been consistently greater 
than the annual export of capital from Great Britain. But 
the total $17,528,000,000 now invested abroad by American 
capitalists (apart from United States Government loans) is 
still below the total of about $20,000,000,000 foreign and 
overseas investment of British capitalists. In relation to 
population, British capital is far more dependent on foreign 
investment than American capital has yet become. In Great 
Britain, the total foreign investment is equivalent to about 
$450 per capita, and the new foreign investment year by 
year since the war has ranged from about $10 to $15 per 
capita. In the United States, the total foreign investment is 
about $143 per capita and the new foreign investment year 
by year has ranged from about $3 per capita in 1923 to 
nearly $13 in 1927. 

But the United States is already so deeply involved in 
foreign investment that the profits and interest can be trans- 
mitted from other countries only in a surplus of goods sent 
to the United States (which would interfere with American 
industry and against which effective tariff barriers have been 
raised) or else through further borrowing from American 
capitalists. 

Industry in the United States had begun, before the crisis 
of 1929, to feel the pressure of competition from American 
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mining and manufacturing plants established in other coun- 
tries. Capitalism in the United States has started on the road 
of permanently slackened production at home, with wealthy 
parasites drawing income from industry abroad while mil- 
lions of workers here are permanently unemployed. 





II. PRESENT DAY IMPERIALISM 


Imperialism the Last Stage of Capitalism 


LenIn in his book Imperialism as the Highest Stage of 
Capitalism outlined the five essential features of imperial- 
ism as: 

1, The concentration of production and capital, developed to 
such a high stage that it created monopolies which play a decisive 
role in economic life. 

2. The merging of bank capital with industrial capital and the 
creation, on the basis of this “finance capital,’ of a financial 
oligarchy. 

3. The export of capital, as distinguished from the export of 
commodities, assumes an especially important significance. 

4. The formation of international capitalist monopolies which 
partition the world among themselves. 

5. The territorial division of the world is completed by the 


greatest capitalist powers. (V. I. Lenin, War and Revolution, 
Collected Works, Vol. X1X.) 


In the pamphlet on Socialism and War, Lenin demon- 
strated that in the era of imperialism, war is merely a viru- 
lent outbreak of the perpetual conflicts inherent in the 
economic system. He wrote: “Capitalism has developed the 
productive forces to such an extent that humanity must either 
pass over to Socialism, or for years, nay, decades, witness 
armed conflicts of the ‘great’ nations for an artificial main- 
tenance of capitalism by means of colonies, monopolies, 
privileges, and all sort of national oppression.” (V. I. Lenin, 
The Imperialist War, Collected Works, Vol. XVIII.) 


Empires Since the World War 


The four great rival empires since the World War have, 
among them, political control of about 45% of the world’s 
22 
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total land area and total population. Under the Treaty of 
Versailles, Great Britain, France, and Japan divided among 
them—either openly or under mandate from the League of 
Nations—the 1,300,000 square miles and the 12,300,000 of 
colonial population possessed by Germany before the 
World War. 


AREA OF Four GREAT EMPIRES 
(in square miles) 


United States Great Britain France Japan 

Home territory ... 3,027,000 94,300 213,000 149,000 
Colonial territory... 712,000 13,284,790 5,658,000 112,000 
Total. issccces 3,738,000 13,379,000 5,871,000 261,000 


PopuLaATION oF Four GREAT EMPIRES 
United States Great Britain France Japan 
Home territory ..122,775,000 44,200,000 40,939,000 62,938,000 
Colonial territory. 14,233,000 406,400,000 59,835,000 24,800,000 
Total ciacacs. 137,008,000 450,600,000 100,774,000 87,738,000 


Belgium controls the Congo; Holland has colonies in the 
Far East; Portugal has a share of the east and west African 
coasts; Italy has a large slice of northern Africa. 

The entire continent of Africa has been partitioned among 
the imperialist powers. In Asia, China retains apparent 
political freedom but imperialists openly control the city 
of Shanghai and the port of Hong Kong. In China and 
throughout Latin America, imperialist powers have estab- 
lished a financial control that operates through apparently 
independent governments. 

The Soviet Union, with about one-sixth of the world’s area 
and nearly one-tenth of the world’s population, is the only 
important country independent of the capitalist empires. 


Shift of Economic Balance 


The balance among the imperialist powers has shifted since 
the World War. Even before the war the United States 
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had been the largest producer of iron and steel, both in 
absolute tonnage and in output per capita of population. 
Great Britain, once the leader in tonnage and in per capita 
output, had been overtaken before the war not only by the 
United States but also by Germany. In 1929—before the 
world-wide collapse of capitalist production—the United 
States produced a larger share of the total iron and steel 
output than it had in 1913. 

In the world consumption of cotton—another index of 
industrial status—the United States had increased from 25% 
of the total in 1913 to 27% in 1929, while Great Britain 
had sunk from 21% to 12%. 

The United States has displaced Great Britain as the lead- 
ing export nation in the world. And it has pushed up from 
third place to second in the value of goods imported. 


SHARE OF PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES IN ToTAL Worip Exports 


IQII~I9IZ 1929 

World total ......... $19,155,500,000,000 $33,167,400,000,000 
Per cent Per cent 

United States ............ 12.3 15.8 

Great Britain ............ 15.2 12.3 

Germany” ccisinecicccesasiiees 11.3 9.7 

Frances ten fers bese cee 6.6 5.9 

JAPAN —s-c:cteeeiee ore sSeige ete 1.4 3.0 

RUSSIA. cs create Fass eteteeee's 4.1 1.4 


SHARE OF PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES IN ToTAL Wor.ip IMPporTS 


United States ............ 8.4 12.4 
Great Britain ............ 17.4 16.8 
Germany ......... Sere sie 12.1 9.1 
Frances coscicsiuns siieeeiee sss 78 6.5 
JAPAN: Fngt-sAecniese seta wiarorey cual 1.5 2.9 
Russia. sac lease 2.55 Qotwicies ac 3.1 1.2 


(Comparative figures of production and trade for all 
countries are given yearly in the second volume of Com- 
merce Yearbook, published annually by U. S. Department of 
Commerce. ) 
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American capitalists have displaced the British as leading 
the world in the annual total of new foreign investments. 
(See section on dependence of American economy, in chap- 
ter I, and section on foreign investments in chapter II.) 
Contradictions within American capitalism which were 
growing sharper during this period are shown in chapter IV. 


Decreasing Tempo of Capitalist Development 
Statistical indexes of industrial development show that 
Great Britain and the United States have each gone through 
an early period of rapid growth, followed by much slower 
industrial expansion. This in turn leads, under capitalism, 
to overdevelopment and a chronic surplus industrial capacity 
which must find outlet in greatly increased exports of goods 
and capital or else collapse into permanent industrial stagna- 
tion, 

“Business cycles” of expansion, prosperity, crisis, and de- 
pression have always been characteristic of capitalism. In 
the United States crisis years since the Civil War were 1873, 
1884, 1890, 1893, 1903, 1907, 1913, and 1920. During the 
“prosperous” years after the depression of 1921-22, there 
were minor setbacks to the upward swing in 1924 and again 
in 1927, before the major crisis which began in 1929 and 
still continues. These cycles have tended to conceal the 
long-term basic changes in industrial tempo. 

Great Britain, the oldest industrial country, had slipped 
down into the slower tempo of industrial growth while the 
United States was still in the early stages of rapid expan- 
sion. In pig iron, for example, the British output rose by 
only 67% in the 21 years from 1868 to 1889 while the 
American output rose by over 357%. From then until 1905, 
British output rose less than 20% while American output 
rose more than 150%. In both countries the rate of expan- 
sion was even slower during the years from 1905 to 1913: 
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in Great Britain it was barely 7% in this eight-year period, 
in the United States it was barely 35%. 

After the war, the output of British pig iron declined; it 
has been steadily below the 1889 figure. In the United 
States, pig iron output has been irregular but in each year 
except in 1921-22 it has been higher than in 1913. In 1929 
it touched a record, 37% above the 1913 figure and 8% 
above the wartime peak. 

A similar comparison could be made with output of steel 
ingots and castings. In each country the war pushed up 
steel production even more sharply than the output of pig 
iron. After the war, British output decreased and barely 
reached again in 1929 the 1917 peak. In the United States 
the 1929 figure was 25% above the 1917 peak. 


Output or Stee, INGots AND CASTINGS 


Great Britain United States 

Percentage Percentage 

Tons of Increase Tons of Increase 
1900 ........ 4,901,000 eas 10,188,000 as 
1QOS ..seeee> 5,812,000 19 20,024,000 97 
TOIO! 6d :054:40cars 6,374,000 10 26,095,000 30 
TOU aise wee 9,716,000 52 45,061,000 73 
1920. chhcrates 9,655,000 aa 56,433,000 25 


For manufacturing industry as a whole, the United States 
had its period of most rapid expansion during the ten years 
from 1879 to 1889. The number of wage-earners in manu- 
facturing was increased by 56%; the horsepower available, 
by 74%; and the value added by manufacture was more 
than doubled. Even when only “prosperous” years are com- 
pared, no similar rate of increase has occurred since 1890, 
except that horsepower was increased by nearly 40% from 
1904 to 1909. The World War artificially hastened the 
expansion of other industries besides steel and iron, but the 
rate of growth did not reach the tempo of the 1880’s. Since 
the war, development of automobile and electrical industries 
produced another period of relatively rapid expansion, but 
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the general ratio of increase remained far below the ratio 
in the 1880’s. With the growth of surplus capacity and idle 
equipment even during the post-war “prosperity” period total 
horsepower in manufacturing establishments was pushed up 
from 3.26 to 4.65 per wage-earner employed, an increase of 
43% in the eight years from 1919 to 1927. Value added by 
manufacture rose by 11%, or 62% when allowance is made 
for fall in wholesale prices. This was accomplished along 
with a reduction of over 7% in number of workers em- 
ployed in manufacturing. This latest period, with its in- 
creased concentration of wealth and mass unemployment, has 
brought the United States to the stage of permanent stagna- 
tion which Great Britain was approaching before the war and 
which has prevailed there throughout the post-war period. 

The Soviet Union, which is still in the early stages of 
industrial development, is carrying out under the Five-Year 
Plan a rate of expansion that is more rapid than any reported 
from the early stages of capitalist industry. In five years, 
for example, the output of iron and steel will be increased 
more than 300%. The total capacity of motors installed 
for manufacturing will be increased nearly 250%. At the 
same time, the mechanization and the output of agriculture 
are systematically increased. (See also chapter on Soviet 
Union.) 

Already the Soviet Union has achieved an average annual 
increase in per capita income of about 10%. G. T. Grinko in 
The Five-Year Plan estimates that the actual physical 
volume of per capita income will increase by about 80% 
during the 5-year period. In the United States, maximum 
increase in per capita income was 53% in the ten years 
from 1890 to 1900. 


Exports and Imperialism 


The development of capitalism has made the highly indus- 
trialized areas increasingly dependent upon colonial and 
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partly colonial countries as sources of raw materials and 
agricultural products and as markets for the products of 
industry. A conflict goes on within the imperialist indus- 
trialized countries between those capitalist groups which 
wish to invest in colonial mines and plantations and those 
seeking to invest in the development of colonial industry. 
But the first group has dominated imperialist policy. 
Colonial industry has been consciously retarded by the 
imperialists, whose colonial investments have gone chiefly 
into the exploiting of natural resources. This is true even 
in textiles and other light industries which have begun to 
develop in “backward” countries, but were found to en- 
croach on the colonial markets to which the products of 
imperialist industry are shipped. With the intense exploi- 
tation and very low earnings of colonial workers in 
agriculture and mining, the colonial markets cannot absorb 
the products which imperialist industry is now geared to 
produce. Competition for export markets is increasingly 
sharp and is one important phase of imperialist conflict. 


Exports from United States 


Since 1876 exports from the United States have steadily 
increased. From 1898 to 1913 they doubled in value. From 
1913 to 1925 their value doubled again, due to increased 
volume as well as to higher prices. Allowing for changes 
in price, the quantity of exports in 1929 had increased 
about 51% over 1922. 

In 1929 exports from the United States reached the 
record total of $5,241,000,000, but they dropped in 1930 to 
$3,782,000,000, or to about what they were in 1922. Im- 
ports for 1929 were $4,399,000,000, dropping to $3,061,- 
000,000 in 1930. The 1930 decrease in United States ex- 
ports was 27%, while imports fell 30%, a larger percentage 
of decline than that of either Great Britain or Germany. 

The fall in foreign trade has continued in 1931. Exports 
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and imports from and to the United States during the first 
quarter dropped more than one-third below the figures for 
the first quarter of 1930. 

The proportion of total American output exported has 
been in recent years less than it was at the beginning of 
the century and about the same as it was immediately before 
the World War. About one-fourth of the agricultural 
products, including manufactured foodstuffs, were being 
exported at the turn of the century; in recent years only 
one-seventh. Of other manufactured goods, taken as a 
whole, the total exported had dropped in 1923 to less than 
7% ; it was then pushed up year by year until in 1929 nearly 
10% were exported. 

Of total production, all kinds of commodities combined, 
about 10% were exported in 1929. 


Changing Character of United States Exports 


A factor bringing the United States more sharply into 
conflict with other advanced capitalist countries is the gradual 
change in the character of American exports. In 1806, 
66.2% of all American exports were agricultural products, 
and only 33.8% were non-agricultural. By 1929 this position 
had been more than reversed. Non-agricultural products 
then made up 67.2% of the exports, and agricultural prod- 
ucts only 32.8%. More striking is the growth in finished 
manufactures alone. “Foreign sales of finished manufac- 
tures in 1929,” reports the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, “showed an increase of 12% over 1928, 62% over 
the average for 1921-25, and nearly 300% as compared 
with the average for 1910-14.” Meanwhile foreign sales of 
partly manufactured products had increased only 113%, 
and sales of raw materials only 60%. Finished manufac- 
tures made up 49% of the total exports in 1929, as against 
45% in 1928, 36% in 1921-25, and 31% in 1910-14. This 
country is no longer chiefly a source of raw materials for 
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the manufacturers of other nations. It has become an in- 
creasingly active and powerful competitor with them. 

In 1930 (a crisis year) fall in prices and slackening de- 
mand cut into the total value of exports and reduced as 
follows the leading groups of exported commodities: 


1929 1930 

Cotton’ Craw). ... 6 ccecesventeceess $770,800,000 $496,700,000 
Machinery siatiic.. aceite sisae cca alos 611,500,000 520,600,000 
Petroleum and products .......... 561,200,000 494,200,000 
Automobiles and parts ........... 539,300,000 277,400,000 
Packing house products ........... 210,900,000 159,506,000 
Iron and steel mill products ....... 200,100,000 138,900,000 
Wheat andi:flour: \oo.e3en.sehaccecatis 192,300,000 147,500,000 
Copper (including products) ...... 183,400,000 105,300,000 
Tobacco (unmanufactured) ....... 146,100,000 145,600,000 
Frurtsand ‘nuts: 2-4-4.005.. ds.dawecss 137,500,000 110,900,000 
Cotton (manufactured) .......... 135,100,000 88,700,000 
Lumber (saw-mill products) ...... 110,600,000 78,400,000 
Coaland :coké®. ic. eaGkaousse eecee 106,200,000 89,800,000 


Where United States Exports Go 


Since the beginning of the century there has been a decided 
shift in the direction taken by exports from the United States. 
Thirty years ago more than three-quarters of United States 
exports went to Europe; now less than half. Meanwhile 
the shares of Canada, South America, and Asia have about 
tripled. That half of American exported goods which does 
not go to Europe is divided into three roughly equal parts. 
One part goes to Canada, one to Latin America, and the 
remainder to the rest of the world combined. 

Finished manufactures have been the most important group 
of exports to each continent except Europe. In 1929 
this class of exports ranged from one-third of the total sent 
to Europe, to four-fifths of the total taken by Australia and 
Africa. Compared with the period before the war, the 
increase of finished manufactures in the sales to Europe has 
been very pronounced. In 1929 the value of finished 
articles exported to Europe exceeded that of crude materials 
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(four-fifths cotton) which for many years had been the 
leading class of exports to that continent. 


Foreign Investments of American Capital 


According to Max Winkler, the $17,500,000,000 of pri- 
vate American investments abroad in 1931 were divided as 
follows among the important regions of the world: 





IQIZ (Jan.) 1931 
Europe <sset eews oeaker wa tale $350,000,000 $5,607,332,000 
Canada cet car ocssciionne ee aacels 750,000,000 4,436,011,000 
South America ............... 100,000,000 3,01 3,935,000 
Central America (including 
Mexico, Cuba, and West In- 
GIES) a Sicapaeg Atte esate ope edn oacans 1,200,000,000 2,985,135,000 
Japan, China, Philippines, Aus- 
traliayetes dance dirnteescess acs 175,000,000 995,051,000 
Miscellaneous ........ceeeeeee 30,000,000 490,790,000 
T Ota iii/ slate arose caters $2,605,000,000 $17,528,254,000 


Before the war, only 13% of American investments 
abroad were in Europe. Now nearly one-third of these in- 
vestments are in the Oid World, and about one-half of the 
annual American overseas investment is going there. About 
three-fourths of these loans to Europe are made to business 
and industry; the remainder to governments. 


‘ 


Investments in Latin America 

The largest single portion of American foreign investments 
now lies in Latin America. A total of $6,000,000,000 was so 
placed at the beginning of 1931. Before the war, Europeans, 
especially British, were the main investors in this region. 
How finance capitalists in the United States have been dis- 
placing the British in Latin-American loans since the war is 
shown in a later section on British-American Conflict. The 
totals of United States investments in Latin-American coun- 
tries in 1913 and 1929 are shown in the following table from 
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Max Winkler’s Investments of United States Capital in Latin 
America: 


Country 1913 1929 
Argentina ............-- $40,000,000 $611,474,750 
Bolivia 3 od0vtaacesesoss 10,000,000 133,382,250 
Bazil seve iss sc biewe oars 50,000,000 476,040,000 
Chileos cc. caine iiaeviectees 15,000,000 305,732,800 
Colombias oc .sccsccetaces 2,000,000 260,532,500 
CostawRica: es caweloed een 7,000,000 35,700,000 
Cubae -sah.ce veins teed ss 220,000,000 1,525,900,000 
Dominican Republic ..... 4,000,000 23,950,000 
Fe@uad Or. cies cseiesteeddiere 10,000,000 25,000,000 
Guatemala .............. 20,000,000 38,225,000 
Halt: 220.ccnwdacensae 4,000,000 30,743,000 
Honduras: -.ves:.oisiee sees 3,000,000 12,967,000 
MOXICO is 0b elles ad oa ena 800,000,000 1,550,096,000 
Nicaragua ..........6.05 3,000,000 24,000,000 
PANAMA i s-cereeciteneen es 5,000,000 36,381,000 
Paraguay’ ois ceived ov siee 3,000,000 15,250,000 
POPU coir cd cak wig deeee-c ate 35,000,000 150,889,000 
SalWadorev nian occeies send 3,000,000 15,320,000 
Upligtiayiosiidscciacteved 5,000,000 64,345,800 
Venezuela ..........000 3,000,000 161,565,000 
Grand total ........ $1,242,000,000 $5,587,494,100 


American “Direct” Investments Abroad 


An important new feature of United States investments 
abroad is that they are no longer merely purchases of gov- 
ernment, state, and city bonds and of shares in concerns 
owned and operated by foreign capitalists. To an increasing 
degree, and predominantly in Latin America, they go to 
finance businesses completely under United States control. 

This so-called “direct investment” is in American-con- 
trolled manufacturing, selling, and buying organizations, in 
oil lands and refineries, mining and smelting properties, pub- 
lic utilities, plantations, and other enterprises. The total 
value of this American direct investment was nearly half 
that of the private long-term American investments abroad. 
According to the U. S. Department of Commerce Trade In- 
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formation Bulletin, No. 731, it was distributed geographic- 
ally, at the end of 1929, as follows: 


Canada ios. oh eek tebess ov tee ees aneees $1,960,320,000 
Dr bao) 8 Tame ee le a ee 1,352,753,000 
Cuba and West Indies ..............0085 1,053,751,000 
Mexico and Central America ........... 917,093,000 
South: America ic. ccs cssis vvaesseacectos 1,547,895,000 
ALPICa % Soihduisee vn etuisires ceaes Sree owe 102,229,000 
NS ia 98, ac coecaselorepissertuts shew: wie eee eee Hed NSS 394,540,000 
Australia and New Zealand ............ 149,154,000 

ROtal: sccecks SnGian arene ae ae eae $7,477,735,000 


A part of this investment of United States capitalists was 
involved in the more than 2,000 branch factories, employing 
at least 500,000 workers, which American firms have set up 
in foreign countries. It includes also such large items as the 
$600,000,000 American sugar property investments in Cuba; 
the $200,000 investment in oil in Mexico; $330,000,000 in 
copper and nitrates in Chile; $97,000,000 holdings in public 
utilities in Brazil ; $226,000,000 in Venezuelan oil properties ; 
$280,000,000 in the Canadian pulp and paper industry and 
$400,000,000 in Canadian mines and smelters; $140,000,000 
in German manufacturing enterprises ; $50,000,000 in mines 
in Africa; and $40,000,000 in Japanese electrical, automotive, 
chemical, and textile factories, in addition to the tens of mil- 
lions in the Philippines and the East Indies. 


Political Domination 


Along with the growth of investments and trade, especially 
in Latin-American countries, has gone the spread of politi- 
cal dictatorship and domination. The U. S. State Depart- 
ment always acts as the promoter and protector of the Amer- 
ican trader, capitalist, foreign investor, and concessionaire. 

The United States now exercises some form of political, 
financial, or military control in at least 14 of the 20 Latin- 
American nations. So-called “financial advisers” have been 
sent to most of them. During the past 20 years the United 
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States has intervened with marines in Cuba, Haiti, Domini- 
can Republic, Nicaragua, Panama, and Honduras—invari- 
ably for the protection of property or American investments 
and trade. These marines have murdered the native popula- 
tion. They have seized customs houses. They have crushed 
even some of the bourgeois revolutions; others they have 
assisted, when it was to the interest of United States capital 
to do so. They have invariably opposed the revolutionary 
activities of workers’ and peasants’ movements which are 
now increasing in Latin America as well as in the Philippines. 

Agents of the Yankee empire have bribed native rulers, set 
up financial receiverships, declared embargoes, extorted 
treaties, occupied territory, supervised elections, and allied 
themselves with the native land-owning and business classes 
in enslaving and exploiting the peasants and workers, Al- 
though American imperialism has engaged in the more subtle 
forms of economic penetration and control, it has also, in 
some cases, taken territories by conquest in the same manner 
as the older imperialisms of Europe. 

The colonial empire of the United States now includes: 
the outlying territories of Alaska and Hawaii; such depend- 
encies as the Philippines, Porto Rico, Virgin Islands, 
Samoa, Guam, and the Wake, Midway, and other islands in 
the Pacific; leased territories such as the Panama Canal 
Zone; naval bases like Guantanamo in Cuba and sites for 
naval bases, as in the Gulf of Fonseca and the Corn Islands 
near Nicaragua. Even conservative historians now include 
also as within the empire such “nominally independent de- 
pendencies” or “protectorates” as Cuba, Haiti, Dominican 
Republic, Panama, Nicaragua, and Liberia. The other Cen- 
tral American countries—Costa Rica, Honduras, Guatemala, 
and Salvador—might be added, for United States influence 
is dominant in all of them, as it is in certain of the larger 
South American countries. In others it carries on a bitter 
struggle with the rival British Empire. 
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A few facts concerning the status of certain countries and 
territories with relation to the political and economic domina- 
tion of American imperialism, and the condition of the 
people under it, may be briefly summarized. (For further 
information see Harry Gannes, Yankee Colonies, Interna- 
tional Pamphlets.) 


American Imperialism at Work 


Chile: The Ibanez dictatorship here is submissive to 
United States direction and is supported by the loans of 
American bankers. The Guggenheim mining interests con- 
trol nearly one-half the production of Chilean nitrates. A 
new $375,000,000 nitrate corporation, with the government 
as the largest shareholder, was being financed in Wall! Street 
early in 1931. The Chile Copper Co. and a subsidiary of the 
Kennecott Copper Co., a Morgan concern, dominate the 
copper production of the country. 

Colombia: The president of this “independent”? South 
American republic is pliant to the wishes of the United 
States petroleum concerns including Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Andrew Mellon’s Gulf Oil Co. Colombian soldiers, act- 
ing for the United Fruit Co., killed at least 1,000 workers in 
a strike on its banana plantations in 1928, and wounded 
3,000. Strike-breaking services were likewise provided for 
the Tropical Oil Co. by the Colombian government in 1927. 

Costa Rica: Is largely under the domination of the United 
Fruit Co., which has a monopoly on the banana business and 
bribes native legislators to forward its interests against 
those of the British. In 1917 President Woodrow Wilson 
refused to recognize the government headed by F. Tinoco, 
which had granted an oil concession to a British company. 
This attitude of the United States helped to overthrow the 
government in 1919. The new administration cancelled the 
British concession and later gave a 9g,000,000-acre concession 
to the American Doheny interests and another to a Sinclair 
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oil company. This régime was, of course, recognized and 
encouraged by the Washington authorities. 

Cuba: Has been tied to the United States since 1899, and 
an investment of over $1,500,000,000 has given easy domi- 
nance to the Wall Street government which can intervene at 
will—as it has, with marines, several times—‘for the main- 
tenance of a government adequate for the protection of life, 
property, and individual liberty.” The president, Machado, 
is a tool of American power interests who contributed heavily 
to his campaign fund. He has systematically butchered his 
political opponents and has used his tyrannical power to 
crush strikes and mass movements of workers and peasants. 
He is supported by Harry F. Guggenheim, United States am- 
bassador to Cuba. United States sugar companies, controll- 
ing more than two-thirds of the output of sugar of the island, 
employ peons on their vast plantations and import virtual 
slaves from other islands of the West Indies. (See Leland 
H. Jenks, Our Cuban Colony.) 

Dominican Republic: The United States landed marines, 
dismissed the president and congress, and for seven years 
(1916-23) ruled the country entirely by military decrees en- 
forced by a military government, and 2,500 marines. When 
the marines were finally withdrawn in 1924, giving the 
Dominicans only a nominal independence, it was on condi- 
tion that all the acts of the military government were ratified. 
The United States also continues to collect the customs and 
administer the finances of the country. American sugar com- 
panies, many controlled by the National City Bank of New 
York, have acquired control of much land by forcing thou- 
sands of small farmers off their holdings. M. M. Knight, 
in his Americans in Santo Domingo, correctly calls the 
method of operating the sugar plantations “economic feudal- 
ism.” 

Guatemala: American bankers and public utility interests 
are influential here, and American investors control the rail- 
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roads which are a part of the International Railways of Cen- 
tral America—the largest American-owned railway business 
outside the United States. Describing the Yankee dictator- 
ship in Guatemala, and the neighboring countries of Central 
America, Parker T. Moon in his Imperialism and World 
Politics says: 


American bankers have been rapidly acquiring control of Cen- 
tral American railways and other enterprises, and, in coopera- 
tion with the Department of State, have been extending control 
over the finances of Central American governments. This is 
“dollar diplomacy.” It has been carried on by Democrats and 
Republicans alike. It has been supported by marines, warships, 
and what we might call naval diplomacy. It has made Central 
America a sphere of interest of the United States, in which Eu- 
ropean intervention would be resented, in which concessions to 
European capitalists may not be made without danger of offend- 
ing the watchful eye of the Department of State, in which Amer- 
ican naval and economic interests hold undisputed supremacy. 


Efforts to organize the peons and terribly exploited work- 
ers of Guatemala, including those on the banana plantations 
of the United Fruit Co., have been ruthlessly crushed. 

Haiti: This Negro republic has been 15 years under Amer- 
ican marine rule which twice dissolved the native legislature 
at the point of guns. At least 3,000 peaceable Haitians were 
killed during the American occupation which was carried on 
primarily to protect the investments of the National City 
Bank of New York. A Hoover mission was sent in 1930, 
when the country was on the verge of revolt, to make certain 
administrative changes and the marines were continued at 
least until 1936. The land holdings of the peasants are 
still being taken over by the American sugar and sisal cor- 
porations. The customs and internal taxes are collected 
by United States officials who pass upon the government 
budget and all government expenditures. 

Honduras: Was invaded by United States marines in 
1924, and is controlled by two American corporations, one 
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of them the United Fruit Co. Efforts to organize its work- 
ers, as in all the countries under Yankee domination, have 
been met with torture and a terror campaign against labor 
organizers. 

Liberia: A Negro republic on the west coast of Africa, 
dominated by the Firestone Plantations Co., subsidiary of 
the Firestone Tire and Rubber Co. With the assistance of 
the U. S. State Department the Liberian government was in 
1927 forced to take a loan of $5,000,000 from the Finance 
Corp. of America, another Firestone concern, paying 7% 
to refund a debt on which it had been paying only 5%. It 
also was forced to agree that it would contract no debt for 
20 years without the consent of the American financial ad- 
viser appointed by the U. S. State Department, and that 
Firestone should have priority in making additional loans. 
Firestone has used slaves on his roads and plantations. The 
practice is to pay the government and the chiefs of native 
tribes about one cent a day for each slave. The chiefs then 
force the slaves to work for Firestone. 

Mexico: After some years of “friction” between the 
United States and Mexico, due primarily to the controversies 
over oil lands and the British competition in this field, an 
understanding has been reached with the present fascist gov- 
ernment through the efforts of Dwight Morrow, a former 
member of J. P. Morgan & Co. Under a financial agreement 
with an international committee of bankers, headed by an- 
other Morgan partner, Lamont, in 1930, interest and sinking 
fund payments on the Mexican foreign debt are to be made 
at the rate of $15,000,000 a year secured by a guaranteed 
lien on customs revenues. The railroads, formerly under 
partial British control, are to be “reorganized” with loans 
from American bankers, Under United States influence, 
diplomatic relations with the Soviet Union were broken in 
1930. Strikes and militant unions have been virtually out- 
lawed. Anti-imperialist organizations are declared illegal. At 
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one demonstration on behalf of political prisoners in July, 
1930, some 20 workers were massacred. A reign of terror 
against militant workers and peasants is now carried on by 
the Ortiz Rubio government with the support of Wash- 
ington. 

Nicaragua: Chiefly important to the United States because 
of its proximity to the Panama Canal, and also as the site 
for a new canal to be built by the American government. 
Yankee marines have been stationed there almost continu- 
ously during the last 20 years partly to protect the canal 
site and partly to guard what former President Coolidge 
called “American investments and business interests.” Cool- 
idge spoke frankly for American imperialism when, in send- 
ing marines to support the puppet Diaz government in 1926, 
he said, ‘““We must guarantee rights to build the canal across 
Nicaragua even, if necessary, against the will of the Nicara- 
guan people because Central America and the Nicaraguan 
Canal will represent for us with our expanding interests and 
trade as a center, a necessary protection across the trade 
routes between Atlantic and Pacific.”” The customs are col- 
lected by United States agents, and the marines remain to 
cooperate with the servile Moncada administration and in- 
struct the national guard in the technique of killing all those 
natives who object to the invasion of their country by the 
Yankees. As in Haiti, bombing planes are used by the 
marines to destroy natives who oppose imperialist rule. 

Panama: “I took the Canal Zone and let Congress debate.” 
Thus President Theodore Roosevelt explained his rape of 
Colombia territory in 1903 and his recognition of the dummy 
republic of Panama which was subsequently invaded by 
United States marines in 1908 and 1912. Panama, with the 
fortified Canal Zone, is the axis of the American military 
and commercial empire. The Washington government in 
January, 1931, helped to overthrow a president of Panama 
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who was inclined to be friendly to British interests. A pro- 
Wall Street regime was set up in its place. 

Philippines: Seized in the war with Spain and held by a 
bloody conquest, it was once promised independence as soon 
as a “stable government” is assured. But a “stable govern- 
ment” was defined by General Wood, the former American 
governor general of the islands, as one “under which capital 
seeks investment at normal rates of interest,” and one strong 
enough to defend itself. Coolidge, Hoover, Stimson, the 
War Department, and other spokesmen of American imperi- 
alism are against independence for the islands, which are 
very profitable to American traders and investors and im- 
portant as a potential naval base. (See Storey & Lichauco, 
Conquest of the Philippines.) The struggle of the Filipino 
masses for real independence and against American imperi- 
alism is being led by new peasant and worker groups whose 
leaders are being murdered by the American rulers or thrown 
into prison for “sedition.” 

Porto Rico: Another outright possession of the United 
States acquired in the war with Spain. American sugar and 
tobacco companies now control most of the production. The 
farmers have been forced to sell their individual holdings to 
absentee landlords, and have become the starving peons of 
the American companies who monopolize the most fertile 
lands. The majority of workers in the cities, receive, when 
they have work, from 40 to 80 cents a day, while the cost of 
food consumed by the workers is actually higher than in New 
York City. “More than 60% of our people are out of em- 
ployment either all or a part of each year,” Gov. Roosevelt 
admitted in his annual report for 1930. 

Salvador: Like the other Central American countries, is 
under the complete financial domination of the United States. 
Interest on loans of American bankers is paid from customs 
collected by a fiscal agent appointed by the bankers. Disputes 
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arising between New York bankers and Salvador are re- 
ferred to the Chief Justice of the U. S. Supreme Court. 

Virgin Islands: These islands, purchased from Denmark in 
1917, are of strategic value to the American empire. A 
major of the United States Army Signal Corps, after a 
survey, reported that one of them, the island of St. Thomas, 
“offers conditions suitable for developing a first class mili- 
tary outpost. The islands possess all the natural advantages, 
enabling them to be converted into a second Gibraltar.” 
(Nearing and Freeman, Dollar Diplomacy.) The inhabit- 
ants, mostly Negroes and formerly (under Danish rule) 
strongly unionized, still suffer under the rule of a governor 
appointed by the United States. For ten years they were not 
given even the status of citizens of the United States, and 
until 1931 had no pretense of a colonial “civil government.” 
After being impoverished under American rule for 14 years 
the inhabitants declared they were insulted in 1931 when 
President Hoover, after visiting them, called the islands a 
“poor house.” 


British-American Conflict 


The clash between rival imperialist powers is illustrated 
by the sharpening conflict between the United States and 
Britain. 

These two powers, like all modern imperialist nations, 
must both find a foreign outlet for the “surplus” of manu- 
factured goods which modern industry produces but which 
under capitalism the mass of workers and farmers cannot 
buy. The struggle between the two for trade and foreign 
markets is going on in Latin America, in China, and even in 
India and the British dominions. Between 1913 and 1927 
the United States increased its trade with Latin America 
118% while the British increase was only 26%. 

In China, too, the trade war is on between the two em- 
pires. United States exports to China have more than trebled 
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since pre-war while British trade has shown a decided drop. 
The China Weekly Review refers to China as a “battlefield” 
for world trade in which the British and Americans are the 
“chief contenders.” 

The struggle between the two powers for raw materials is 
as sharp as the struggle for market outlets. They fight each 
other for oil in such countries as Venezuela, Bolivia, Co- 
lombia, Peru, Persia, Mexico, Iraq. They fight over copper 
in Peru, Chile, and Bolivia; over tin in Bolivia and Peru; 
over rubber in Brazil, Liberia, and the East Indies; over 
nitrates in Chile; over gold and silver in Africa; over iron 
and manganese in Brazil. Other important war materials 
such as chromium, nickel, antimony, mica, mercury, and 
tungsten are the cause of conflicts between the two empires. 

The fight for mining concessions has often carried more 
significance than the mere attempt to dig ores. In Colombia 
and Panama the British have tried to secure mining conces- 
sions in certain places which American imperialists declare 
are ideal for airplane landing fields adjacent to the Panama 
Canal Zone. 

The race for trade and essential raw materials is closely 
connected with the competition in capital export. In every 
area Wall Street clashes with Lombard Street. In South 
America the two empires are now about even in their invest- 
ments, each having there between $5,500,000,000 and $6,000,- 
000,000, but the United States has been making the greatest 
advances in recent years. Before the war, British invest- 
ments in Latin America were four times as large as those 
of the United States. While British investments increased 
only 18% from 1913 to 1929, those of the United States 
increased 350%. Although the British have long been su- 
preme in Australia and Africa, the Americans are beginning 
to penetrate there, while even in India American power 
companies and other interests have made recent investments. 
The British share of foreign capital invested in Canada has 
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dropped during the last decade from 77% to 39% while the 
share of the United States has increased from 17% to 57%. 

In the field of shipping and communications the struggle 
between the two has also been growing fiercer, each attempt- 
ing to secure the control of cables, radio, airways, shipping, 
and other communication routes. As Ludwell Denny puts 
it in his America Conquers Britain, ‘Perhaps few post-war 
economic developments have caused greater consternation 
among the London imperialists. . . . than the rapid devel- 
opment of Yankee international communication systems, 
involving virtual control in Latin America, gradual emer- 
gence in the Far East and the I. T. T. penetration of Eu- 
rope.” The managing director of one of the British wireless 
companies summed up the situation when he wrote in 1929: 
“To-day the British and the Americans are again standing 
in battle array.” 

Tariff 


Tariff duties on imported goods constitute one important 
weapon in the imperial conflicts of the post-war period. Since 
1922, when the high tariff Fordney-McCumber act was 
passed by the United States, 36 major countries of the world 
have effected one or more upward revisions in tariff rates. 
In 1930 this act was replaced by the Smoot-Hawley tariff, 
the highest in the history of the United States. Some nota- 
ble changes in individual rates under the new tariff include: 


Act of 1922 Act of 1930 
Sugar ners iene eaeeen beet 1.76¢ tb. 2¢ Ib. 
Boots and shoes .......eeseeeeee Free 20% 
Cémentivae cui iese at ees tiauceeus Free 6¢ 100 Ib. 
Long staple cotton ............65 Free 7¢ Ib. 
Soft wood lumber .............. Free $1.00 M. ft. 
Hides? asus vecssceeca cows cee ens Free 10% 
Leather cena vce meetion da ealeetne Free 15% (av.) 
EQ BS? 5 ecscpetee Odi dations sae et 8¢ doz. 10¢ doz. 
Brick cay dc tate tracey e sista ceecaceen & Free $1.25 M. 
Wool clothing ..........00.00ees 24-30¢ Ib. 33-55¢ Ib. 


and 40-457 and 45-50% 
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Tariff in the early days of capitalism was demanded as a 
means of defense, for the growth of “infant” industries with 
a minimum of interference from imported products. In the 
present period of imperialism, high tariff is exacted as a 
means of keeping prices above their natural level in the home 
market. Big corporations, competing in the world market 
for export trade, demand an extra margin of income from 
high prices at home so as to cut their export prices without 
loss of profit. As conflict over export markets has grown 
sharper, tariff duties have been pushed steadily higher. (See 
Bukharin, Imperialism and World Economy, p. 74 ff.) 





III. FINANCE CAPITALISM IN 
THE UNITED STATES 


Distribution of Wealth 


THE richest 1% of the population in the United States owns 
at least 59% of the wealth; the petty capitalists (12%) own 
at least 31% of the wealth; and the great mass of industrial 
workers, working farmers, and small working shopkeepers, 
or 87% of the population, own barely 10%. These percent- 
ages, published in 1926 in the Federal Trade Commission 
Report on National Wealth and Income, are the latest avail- 
able estimate on distribution of wealth. 

The total wealth of the country was estimated in the 
same report as $353,000,000,000 in 1922. The National In- 
dustrial Conference Board offered a revised total estimate of 
$360,000,000,000 for 1928. These estimates include real es- 
tate and highways, 56% ; equipment of farms and factories, 
7%; railroads and public utilities, 13%; merchandise and 
products on hand, 10%; personal property, 11%; miscel- 
laneous, 3%. They do not include mineral resources nor 
a valuation of water power. 

Thirty per cent of this total was owned by corporations 
in 1922, according to the estimate of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. 

An increasing share in corporation ownership is held by 
other corporations—about 21% in 1923 and about 27% in 
1928. But the corporations that own corporations are in 
their turn owned by individual stockholders. In spite of 
increase in numbers of stockholders since the war, the total 
number of individual stock owners (counting out duplica- 
tions due to scattered holdings) is probably not above 3,000,- 
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ooo. Wage earners and farmers own roughly 2% of the 
corporation capital. (Lewis Corey, American Labor Dy- 
namics; Nystrom, Economic Principles of Consumption.) 

Of the corporation stock held by individuals in 1928, about 
70% was owned by the 1% of the population having incomes 
of $10,000 or more a year; more than 27% was owned by 
the 16,000 persons who admitted having incomes of at least 
$100,000 a year. 


Distribution of Income 

National income is the total received in wages, salaries, 
commissions, and bonuses, plus the returns to individuals 
from business enterprises and partnerships, plus the total 
received by individuals from their ownership of property 
(that is, through rents, royalties, interest, and dividends, and 
profits from stock exchange speculation and sales of capital 
or land). Of the total national income, estimated at about 
$89,400,000,000 in 1928, about 36% was received in wages, 
20% in salaries, 1% in pensions and compensation benefits ; 
and 43% comes to owners of land and capital, including 
farmers and small business men. (Willford [. King, Na- 
tional Income and Its Purchasing Power, 1930.) 

The following estimate of income distribution in 1928 
includes allowances for rental value of houses owned and 
for income concealed in the income tax reports filed by 
individuals : 


Gainfully Occupied Total Class 
Persons Income 
Number Per Cent Amount Per Cent 
Wage earners * 


Non-agricultural ... 25,750,000 55.4 $31,500,000,000 35.2 

Farm laborers ..... 2,500,000 5.4 1,400,000,000 1.6 
Farmers 

Owners and tenants 7,800,000 16.8 9,000,000,000 10.1 


* Included about 4,000,000 unemployed workers. 
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Non-wage earners * 

Under $3,000 income 6,400,000 13.8 13,900,000,000 15.6 
3,000 under 5,000. 3,000,000 6.5 10,400,000,000 11.6 
5,000 under 10,000. 650,000 1.4 6,000,000,000 6.7 

10,000 under 50,000. 355,000 08 8,800,000,000 9.8 

50,000 and over .... 45,000 0.1 8,400,000,000 0.4 





46,500,000 100.0 $89,400,000,000 100.0 


From 1923 to 1928 the total national income had increased 
about 20%, while the total amount going to persons with 
incomes of $5,000 or over had more than doubled. Salaried 
officials were increasing in number, and workers were piling 
up larger returns for owners of capital. By 1928, about 1% 
of the gainfully occupied persons were in the $10,000-and- 
over income class, and together received nearly one-fifth of 
the total national income. 

Most marked was the ratio of increase in the wealthiest 
groups. Persons admitting a net income of at least $100,000 
increased from 4,182 in 1923 to 15,977 in 1928. The $1,- 
000,000 net income class had expanded from 74 persons in 
1923 to 511 in 1928, with 26 admitting net incomes of $5,- 
000,000 or more, 

In 1929, according to preliminary income tax statistics, 
the richest had grown still richer, with 37 persons admitting 
net incomes of at least $5,000,000. Meanwhile the begin- 
nings of the crisis had shaken down into the “under $5,000” 
group one in every 20 of those reporting in 1928 incomes of 
$5,000 or more. 

The richest men in the country are said to be Henry Ford, 
Andrew Mellon and John D. Rockefeller. 

At the other extreme, even before the crisis there were 
large masses close to the starvation level. Paul H. Nystrom 
of Columbia University in his Economic Principles of Con- 

* Included over 8,000,000 salaried workers of all grades from typ- 
ists to corporation presidents; over 2,300,000 employers and “self- 


employed” persons; and several thousand persons not gainfully 
occupied who made income tax returns. 
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sumption, estimated that in times of normal business activity 
there were about 9,000,000 persons (men, women, and chil- 
dren) among whom the workers’ earnings were chronically 
below the subsistence minimum, so that because of the ab- 
sence of social insurance provisions the slightest emergency 
meant charitable relief or literal starvation. (See also 
Wages.) 


Finance 


All value is created by the labor of producing and dis- 
tributing commodities, but the workers receive only the value 
of their labor power, which is less than the value they create 
by their labor. The difference is the surplus value which the 
capitalist class appropriates to itself and from which it has 
built up the vast body of modern capital. (See Karl Marx, 
Wage-Labor and Capital.) 

Capital, which in the early stages of capitalism was held 
by individual owners of enterprises that produced or dis- 
tributed goods, is now scattered through a widespread capital- 
ist class, many of whose members have no function in 
industry. But capital must be directly or indirectly tied 
up with industry in order to receive a share of the new 
surplus value which the workers are creating and without 
which the capital itself would cease to yield the owners an 
income. Modern finance developed along with the increasing 
separation of capital ownership from the actual manage- 
ment of industry. Banks and bankers draw off their 
“profits” from the manipulation of capital and credit. 
Through their control of capital and credit—including work- 
ers’ savings in banks and insurance companies, along with 
the larger sums farmed out for investment and speculation 
by capitalists—the bankers exercise control over business 
policies. (See also Financial Control of Industry.) 

Banking throughout the capitalist world is carried on by 
private corporations, and in part by unincorporated partner- 
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ships. Even the great central banks (including in the United 
States the 12 regional Federal Reserve Banks) which have 
practically a government function in relation to gold reserves 
and the issuance of banknotes, and are indispensable supple- 
ments to the government treasury, are kept in the hands of 
private corporations, subject to government regulation. 

National banks are private corporations operating under 
Federal charter and subject to supervision by the Comptrol- 
ler of the Treasury. Trust companies, state banks, and sav- 
ings banks operate under state charters and state banking 
laws. 

Insurance companies form another group of financial cor- 
porations subject to state regulation. The chief life insur- 
ance companies are mutual companies which distribute their 
profits as dividends to policyholders. But before these 
profits are reckoned large salaries are paid to officials and 
selling agents. The strong insurance companies are of great 
use to their directors, placing vast sums in their hands for 
investment. 

The total resources of banks in the United States had risen 
from $53,000,000,000 in 1920 to $72,000,000,000 in 1929. 
Total resources of all types of insurance companies had 
risen from $9,903,000,000 in 1920 to $21,684,000,000 in 
1928. But total resources of banks and insurance companies 
have no direct relation to estimates of national wealth or 
national income. Part of their resources consist in varying 
proportions of government bonds, private corporation bonds 
and stocks, real estate, and mortgages on real estate. Such 
investments totaled $17,300,000,000 for all reporting banks 
and about $13,000,000,00c0 for life insurance companies. 
These assets represent a claim on part of the national wealth 
as well as a claim on future income. Banks and insurance 
companies also carry loans which make up the fluctuating 
volume of short-term credit. For commercial banks this 
short-term credit (carried under various technical names) is 
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the largest single asset. Most of it is not secured by any 
share in the “wealth”; it is operated as a claim attached by 
the banks to the future income of individuals, partnerships, 
and corporations. 

Interest, whether on short-term bank credit or on long- 
term investments (bonds and mortgages), rent on real estate, 
royalties on privately owned natural resources, dividends and 
undivided profits, and commissions of financiers and real 
estate dealers are all streams drawn off from the great river 
of current surplus value created by the workers. 


Corporate Wealth by Industries 


The total capital reported by corporations in Statistics of 
Income for 1928 was $142,888,000,000 in stock and un- 
divided surplus, plus $42,943,000,000 of bonded debt and 
mortgages. The largest groups were utilities (including rail- 
roads), manufacturing, and finance (including banks, real 
estate companies, insurance companies, and investment 
trusts). Together these three groups represented 83% of 
the total investment. 


Bonded Debt 
and Stock and Total 
Mortgages Surplus Resources 


Agriculture and re- 
lated industries.. $ 161,000,000 $ 1,356,000,000 $ 2,054,000,000 
Mining and quarry- 


MAG ins ceese andes 976,000,000 7,797,000,000 10,799,000,000 
Manufacturing ... — 5,446,000,000 50,018,000,000 67,060,000,000 
Construction ..... 220,000,000 1,251,000,000 2,690,000,000 
Public utilities. .... 25,696,000,000 35,577,000,000 71,380,000,000 
Trade .......4...  1,044,000,000 13,611,000,000 21,481,000,000 


Service (incl. pro- 
fessions, hotels, 


and amusements) —1,291,000,000 3,083,000,000 5,857,000,000 
Finance .......... 8,103,000,000 30,050,000,000 =25,692,000,000 
Nature of business 


not given ...... 6,000,000 145,000,000 205,000,000 


$42,943,000,000 $142,888,000,000 $307,218,000,000 
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Among the manufacturing companies considerably more 
than half the capital was in the two groups of “metal and 
metal products” and “chemicals.” These totals are based on 
balance sheets filed by 384,548 corporations. But 13% of 
the active corporations (mostly small concerns) made no 
statement of assets or liabilities. 


Profits and Income from Corporations 


Three-fifths of the 443,700 corporations active in 1928 
(the latest year for which broad totals are available) re- 
ported net profits totaling $12,700,844,000 after payment of 
interest and other so-called “fixed charges.” The other two- 
fifths of the corporations reported net deficits totaling about 
$1,964,098,000. In 1923, the corresponding figures (for 372,- 
683 corporations) had been $9,328,703,000 and $1,694,440,- 
ooo. Analysis of 1,258 of the larger corporations by Ernst 
& Ernst, accountants, showed that for these leading com- 
panies net earnings were about 15% larger in 1929 than they 
had been in 1928. 

High salaries to officials and interest on borrowed capital 
are paid out, and depreciation and depletion reserves are 
set aside by the treasury of a corporation, before “net profits” 
and “net deficits” are computed. These sums drawn off for 
the immediate or future use of the capitalist class amounted 
in 1928 to $11,893,000,000, or about 7.5% of the total re- 
ceipts of corporations. How much corporations paid in rent 
and royalties is not reported, but these payments also go 
directly to individual owners or to other corporations before 
profits are computed. Another $3,400,000,000 went in taxes 
for the support of the government (with its courts, police, 
and army and navy—not to mention its grafting officials— 
operating in the interest of the capitalist class). Two-thirds 
of this tax money was paid to state and local governments 
before the corporation reckoned its “profits”; one-third went 
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to the federal government as income tax after the reckoning 
of “profits.” 

The $12,700,844,000 of “net profits’ (minus the $1,964,- 
098,000 of “net deficits”) represent therefore considerably 
less than half the share of the capitalist class in the total 
receipts of corporations. No general figures give the total 
return to the capitalist class and the total paid in wages. 
Neither do the general totals make it possible to compute 
the capitalist average “rate of profit.” 

The rapidly increasing importance of finance capital is 
reflected in the fact that in 1923 the “financial” group of 
companies reported one-eighth of the “net profits” of all 
corporations; in 1928 they reported more than one-fifth. 

About three-fourths of the net profits of 1928 were dis- 
tributed to stockholders as dividends. These totaled in 1928 
about $7,073,723,000 in cash and $550,128,000 in stock divi- 
dends (additional shares handed to stockholders to capital- 
ize part of the profits). Most of the dividends came from 
the corporations with net profits, but about $500,000,000, 
chiefly cash, were paid by the “deficit” companies from un- 
divided profits of previous years. 

From 1922 to 1928 inclusive, the stockholders in American 
corporations had received a total of over $36,500,000,000 
in cash dividends and over $7,300,000,000 in stock dividends. 
About three-fourths of these totals went to individuals; 
about one-fourth went to other corporations. 

Dividends of 1929 were higher than those of 1928. A 
group of companies tabulated by the New York Journal of 
Commerce, and paying nearly 30% of the total dividends, 
showed an increase of about one-fourth in 1929 as com- 
pared with 1928. Then by drawing on undivided profits 
piled up in previous years, these companies maintained 
through the crisis year 1930 the high dividend level of 1929, 
while they discharged tens of thousands of workers and 
cut the wages of those they retained. 
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In spite of the crisis a few corporations showed no de- 
crease in profits during 1930. But as a whole corporation 
profits dropped between 30% and 40% below the 1929 peak, 
according to estimates of the Federal Reserve Board. 

In addition to dividends, interest totaling over $4,500,- 
000,000 was paid by corporations in 1928. Part of this 
went to banks as charges on loans of working capital; but 
more than half of it went to the individual and corporate 
owners of over $42,943,000,000 of bonds and mortgages rep- 
resenting long-term investments of capital loaned to cor- 
porations. The total interest paid by corporations had risen 
from $3,069,000,000 in 1922. During the seven years, the 
total interest paid by corporations was over $26,353,000,000. 

Salaries and bonuses paid to officers of corporations totaled 
over $3,199,000,000 in 1928. This also represented an in- 
crease of about one-third over the total officers’ salaries 
reported in 1922. 

In 1928, 11 persons each reported income of $500,000 or 
more from “salaries, commissions, etc.” apart from all other 
sources of income. Four of them admitted receiving at 
least $1,000,000 for their “services.” 

Eugene G. Grace, president of Bethlehem Steel Corp., 
testified in court during the trial of the injunction brought to 
prevent merger of Bethlehem Steel and Youngstown Sheet 
and Tube that he had received in 1929 a bonus of $1,623,753. 
The bonuses paid to a group of officials during a series 
of years had totaled more than $36,000,000. 

Directors and executives of the Standard Oil Co. of New 
Jersey received a special bonus totaling about $2,500,000 in 
1929 and about $2,000,000 in 1928. To the directors the 
bonus amounted to about $60,000 apiece in 1929 and about 
$52,000 each in 1928. 

Many of the largest investment banking houses and broker- 
age firms are not corporations but partnerships. No details 
on partnerships are available, but it is commonly believed 
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that each of the 19 partners in the House of Morgan re- 
ceives well over $1,000,000 a year. 


Profits of Wall Street 


Speculation in stocks is an important source of profit to 
the capitalist class, and especially to the big insiders. From 
1921 to 1929 the average price of 25 leading industrial 
stocks on the New York Stock Exchange rose from $79 to 
$366 a share. The volume of trading rose from 173,000,000 
shares in 1921 to 1I,125,000,000 shares in 1929. The price 
paid for the privilege of membership in the New York Stock 
Exchange rose from around $100,000 during the years 
1919-24 to a peak of $625,000 in 1929. Members now num- 
ber 1,375. 

Full income tax data for the year 1929 and the crisis 
year 1930 are not yet available. The big manipulators who 
know how to play the game when prices are falling make 
fancy profits by selling short (that is, selling at a given 
price stock which they do not own but buy only after it has 
fallen below their selling price). 

For 1928, a total of $2,928,000,000 in speculation profits, 
chiefly on the stock exchange, was reported in individual 
income tax returns. Those who admitted having net incomes 
of $10,000 and over reported 80% of the speculation profits, 
although they received only half of the total income included 
in the tax reports. This does not include the unmeasured 
income drawn by stockbrokers from the commissions on 
stock trading carried on for their clients. 

Investment bankers make large sums from the floating of 
new issues of stocks and bonds. The profit on such trans- 
actions ranges from 1% to 10%—occasionally on speculative 
issues up to 20% of the amount of capital involved; the 
average is supposed to be from 2% to 2.5%. Considering 
that the capital issues floated in the United States during the 
five years 1925-29 totaled over $46,086,000,000, including 
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public and corporate, domestic and foreign, the investment 
bankers must have cleared a tidy sum from this one source 
alone, apart from their stock exchange activities and the 
profits of the corporations in which they hold a financial 
interest. 

When the investment bankers are not only issuing securi- 
ties but engineering a merger or other financial reorganiza- 
tion they have special profits as return for “management.” 
It is a matter of history that when the House of Morgan 
put through the merger and holding company that has pros- 
pered as the United States Steel Corporation, the syndicate 
which underwrote the new securities received $62,500,000 in 
cash plus more than $150,000,000 of the stock, much of 
which was then sold at high prices to speculators and inves- 
tors. When Dillon, Read & Co. put through the unsuccessful 
reorganization of Dodge Brothers, Inc., in 1925 they cleared 
immediate cash profits of $27,250,000 which included a com- 
mission charge of $15,000,000. 


Investment Trusts 


An investment trust is a company or association which 
draws in funds from many investors for reinvestment in 
a variety of companies. A holding company does this also, 
but frankly for the purpose of control. An investment 
trust is not supposed to attempt control of the companies in 
which its funds are invested. 

Investment trusts were developed in the United States in 
quite recent years. Nearly $3,000,000,000 of capital was 
drawn into them during 1928 and 1929. Through them a 
technique of plundering the small investor has been worked 
out. It includes not only an initial bonus of stock in the 
trust taken by the promoters, and high fees for organization 
and “management” of other people’s funds, but in many 
trusts a division of the stock by which control and a far 
higher rate of profit per share are secured for the insiders. 
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Giant Corporations 


At least 23 corporations had each in 1929 over $1,000,000,- 
ooo of total assets. These 23 leading giants, representing 
roughly one-eighth of the total corporate wealth in the 
United States, were as follows: 


Railroad systems: Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe; Baltimore & 
Ohio; New York Central; Pennsylvania; Southern Pacific; 
Union Pacific. 

Utility systems: American Telephone & Telegraph; Cities Service 
Co. (partly utilities, partly oil); Commonwealth & Southern; 
Consolidated Gas of New York; U. S. Electric Power Corp. 

Industrials: U. S. Steel; Standard Oil of New Jersey; General 
Motors. 

Banks: Chase National; National City Bank of N. Y.; Guaranty 
Trust; Continental Illinois; Transamerica (a holding company 
with banks and other properties also). 

Insurance companies: Metropolitan Life; Prudential Life; New 
York Life; Equitable Life. 


These 23 companies vary greatly in the amounts of stock, 
funded debt, and other liabilities held against their huge 
total assets, but each of them reported millions of net profits 
during 1929, and also paid dividends during the crisis year 
1930. Five of them had net profits of over $100,000,000 
each in 1929, and paid dividends as follows: 


Net Profits,1929 Dividends, 1929 





General Motors .......eeeeeeeee $247,318,000 $166,079,000 
United States Steel ............ 197,592,000 89,060,000 
American Telephone & Telegraph 166,190,000 116,379,000 
Standard Oil of New Jersey .... 120,913,000 46,520,000 
Pennsylvania Railroad ......... 101,379,000 46,836,000 


Other oil companies brought the total dividends of the 
entire Standard Oil group up to $270,000,000 in 1929 and 
$287,000,000 in 1930. 

National City Bank reported in April, 1930, that analysis 
of 1,520 corporation reports for 1929 showed 169 corpora- 
tions with net profits over $10,000,000, as compared with 
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142 in 1928 and 75 in 1924. The 1929 group included 89 
miscellaneous industrials; 23 railroads; 43 public utilities; 
14 financial companies. The increase in recent years it at- 
tributes in part to mergers of companies that were individ- 
ually below this figure. 

The official Statistics of Income showed for 1928 a net in- 
come of $5,000,000 or more reported by 229 companies. 
Three of these companies filed no balance sheets, but 226 of 
them reported in 1928 capital (stock and undivided surplus) 
aggregating over $40,500,000,000, bonds and mortgage in- 
debtedness to investors of $15,400,000,000, and total assets 
of over $78,000,000,000. This represented over 25% of the 
total corporate assets and 31% of the assets on which a net 
income was reported. In 1929, according to preliminary 
income tax statistics, 266 corporations (as against 229 in 
1928) reported net income of $5,000,000 or more. 


Industrial Mergers 


A total of 1,268 mergers, involving the disappearance of 
5,991 concerns in the fields of manufacturing and mining 
during the ten years, 1919-28, was reported by the Hoover 
Committee on Recent Economic Changes. These figures are 
admitted to be incomplete. A supplementary estimate that 
1,994 concerns disappeared through mergers in 1929 and 
1930 was presented at the annual meeting (December, 1930) 
of the American Economic Association. 

Most of these mergers involve “horizontal” combination, 
bringing together competing units in the same industry. But 
also large corporations tend increasingly to absorb or acquire 
companies in related fields of production or distribution, de- 
veloping towards a “vertical” trust controlling everything 
from fuel and raw materials to the marketing of a finished 
product. Nearly one-fourth of the bituminous coal output in 
the United States is produced in mines owned by railroads, 
utilities, and other industrial corporations. 
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U. S. Steel Corp., the most varied “vertical trust” in 
the United States, is described in the section entitled 
Morgan Interests. The Ford Motor Co. is also a “well- 
rounded” vertical combination controlling supplies of ore, 
steel, coal, and timber, and selling such by-products as 
cement, paper, fertilizer, benzol, and other chemicals. Sears, 
Roebuck & Co. (retail mail-order house) makes farm imple- 
ments, oil stoves, sewing machines, pianos, shoes, wall paper, 
paint, and portable houses. It has extensive lumber interests. 
It also operates a packing box and container plant. A few other 
examples of more or less complete vertical combination are 
the United Fruit Co., Anaconda Copper Co., General Motors 
Co., International Harvester Co., Union Bag & Paper Co. 

Among public utilities, at least 4,329 companies had been 
absorbed and had disappeared, along with the growth of 
combinations through pyramids of holding companies. 

In 1925, according to estimate of Raushenbush and Laid- 
ler in their book on Power Control, 20 groups of companies 
controlled over 80% of the total power generated in the 
United States. Within two years mergers and realignments, 
numbering 828 in the one year 1927, had reduced to 15 the 
number of these dominant groups. (New York Times, 
May 14, 1928.) ‘Then the House of Morgan organized the 
United Corporation and put through a rapid redistribution 
of companies and still greater concentration of ownership. 
Morgan interests and their affiliates became dominant in the 
East and South. 

Along with the general merger movement there went a 
growth in total business. The number of all corporations 
rose from 1923 to 1928 by nearly one-eighth, but the increase 
was chiefly in construction, trade, service, and financial com- 
panies other than banks. A slight increase appeared also in 
number of manufacturing companies. 

Concentration of business in the larger corporations had 
clearly increased. Companies in the $5,000,000 net income 
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class had risen from 168 in 1923 to 229 in 1928, and their 
share in total net income reported had gone up from 28% 
of the total in 1923, to 36% of the total in 1928. 


Bank Mergers 


Mergers involving banks that were members of the Federal 
Reserve System numbered 1,163 from 1919 to 1927. 
Mergers and bank failures reduced the total number of banks 
from the maximum of 30,812 in 1921, to 25,330 in 1929. 
While the number of banks decreased, banking capital and 
bank deposits had increased by more than 50%, and total 
resources of banks had increased by 45%. The largest 100 
banks were growing larger through mergers and increasing 
deposits. They were gathering in an increasing share of 
total banking resources. At the top of the list, ranked by 
size of deposits as of December 31, 1930, are Chase National 
Bank, New York; National City Bank of New York; Guar- 
anty Trust, New York; Bank of America National Trust 
& Savings Ass’n, San Francisco; Continental-Illinois Bank 
& Trust Co., Chicago; Central Hanover Bank, New York; 
Bankers Trust Co., New York. (From list of 100 compiled 
by the American Banker and published in New York Times, 
January 20, 1931.) 

These largest 100 banks include banks operating branches, 
but they do not include totals for groups of banks, a new 
development toward centralizing of resources and financial 
power, The American Bankers Association reported in 
1929 that 273 banking groups owned 1,858 banks, with total 
resources of over $13,000,000,000, or approximately 18% of 
the resources of all reporting banks in the United States. 
According to the Wall Street Journal for October 25, 1930, 
the largest banking “chains” were Transamerica Corp. (13 
banks, including Bank of America in California and Bank 
of America in New York) ; First National Bank-Old Colony 
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Trust of Boston (20 banks in Massachusetts) ; and Detroit 
Bankers Company (11 banks). 

According to the Federal Reserve Bulletin for December, 
1930, the total number of banks included in chains or groups 
had risen to 2,144. In addition, 1,608 branch banking offices 
are operated by 137 banks in these “chains” and 2,010 branch 
banking offices are operated by 680 banks which are not in 
any “chain.” 


Chain Stores 


Through the growth of chain stores and mail-order houses 
large financial interests have penetrated the field of neigh- 
borhood retail trade, which had been the last stronghold 
of petty capitalism. Increasing failures among small “inde- 
pendent” shopkeepers have pushed thousands of petty bour- 
geois managers into the ranks of the white collar proletariat. 

Between 1920 and 1929 the number of grocery stores 
controlled by “chains” increased from 8,461 to 30,125; drug 
stores from 409 to 1,227; 5-and-1o-cent stores from 1,774 
to 3,445. Sales rose in proportion. Rapidly expanding 
chains are also active in cigars, candy, shoes, and clothing. 
Chain stores now handle about one-sixth of the total retail 
trade, according to the Commerce Year Book, 1930. 

The two leading mail-order houses more than doubled their 
sales from 1923 to 1929, while sales of local department 
stores increased only 12%. 


Large Establishments Displacing Small 


Along with the increase in size of corporations has come 
an increase in size of industrial plants. Many small plants 
have been eliminated. 

From 1919 to 1927, the total rumber of factories (not 
counting very small shops with output valued at less than 
$5,000) dropped from 214,000 to 192,000. While the total 
number of factories was declining and the wholesale price 
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level also was falling, the number and percentage of estab- 
lishments producing more than $1,000,000 of goods was 
increasing. The 1919 Census of Manufactures reported I0,- 
340 factories, or 4.8% of the total in the $1,000,000 group; 
the 1925 census reported 10,583 factories in this group, 
or 5.6% of the total. The special chapter showing this trend 
towarc. concentration was omitted from the 1927 census, so 
no later figure is available. 

In 1925, these largest factories (5.6% of all) were em- 
ploying 56.8% of the workers and turning out 67.6% of the 
total product of manufacturing. 

For bituminous coal mining later figures are available. 
The number of mines in operation fell from 9,331 in 1923, 
to 7,144 in 1925, and 6,057 in 1929. Total output was barely 
3% higher in 1929 than in 1925, but the share of output 
coming from large mines producing at least 500,000 tons had 
risen from 21% of the 1925 total to 30% of the 1929 total. 


Financial Control of Industry 


Through the dominating financial groups, control of indus- 
try is far more centralized than appears from the great num- 
ber of banks and industrial corporations. Financial control 
extends far beyond the field actually owned by any one 
financier or by the interlocked central group of banking inter- 
ests. The big banks through control of credit have the 
power to make or break a corporation, and a director tied in 
with important banking interests carries weight on a cor- 
poration’s board out of all relation to the actual stockhold- 
ings of the house that he represents. 

Also, through the reserves of insurance companies and 
banks, financiers guide the investment of billions of ready 
capital into channels that fit their financial plans. 

Through pyramids of holding companies, a system most 
highly developed in public utilities, a controlling minority of 
ownership in the last holding company at the top of the pyra- 
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mid gives control of policy throughout a vast system. The 
Federal Trade Commission, in its 1929 report on the Electric 
Power Industry, called attention to “the extreme degree to 
which ‘pyramiding’ has been carried in superimposing a series 
of holding corporations over the underlying operating com- 
panies so that in one instance less than $1,000,000 investment 
in the majority of the voting stock of the apex holding com- 
pany gave in 1925 full control of the entire organization of 
the group, having scores of underlying companies and sev- 
eral hundred million dollars of investment.” 

Although investment trusts, unlike holding companies, are 
supposed to take no part in the management of the corpora- 
tions in which they place the small investors’ funds, they have 
proved useful for manipulation. John T. Flynn, in Invest- 
ment Trusts Gone Wrong, shows how the resources of in- 
vestment trusts were apparently used by Cyrus K. Eaton and 
Otis & Co. of Cleveland to swing several steel companies 
into a merger with Republic Iron & Steel. 

J. P. Morgan and his partners in 1929, according to Corey 
in The House of Morgan, held 99 directorships in 72 cor- 
porations, with combined assets of approximately $20,000,- 
000,000. These companies included Guaranty Trust and 
Bankers Trust of New York, Chase Securities Corp. (sub- 
sidiary of Chase National Bank), First Security Co. (sub- 
sidiary of First National Bank of New York) and 15 other 
banks and financial institutions. Directors of Chase Na- 
tional Bank and National City Bank include several Morgan 
lieutenants active in utilities and other companies. These two 
banks were developed by other financiers but they play in 
a “community of interests” with the House of Morgan and 
are important parts of the central interlocking machine of 
financial control. First National Bank of New York and 
the late George F. Baker have been old allies of the Morgan 
firm. According to Corey the larger group of banks inter- 
locked with the Morgan firm and with these five leading 
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banks have aggregate resources amounting to 33% of total 
banking resources, as against 13% thus interlocked under 
Morgan influence in 1912. 

Other finance capitalists are powerful also, and the strug- 
gle among them continues. But the growth of industry and 
the vast sums involved in current financial dealings have 
compelled an armed truce and a measure of organized co- 
operation. The House of Morgan is still the outstanding 
financial power, but the personal dictatorship of the elder 
J. P. Morgan has given place to an oligarchy. Not only 
Morgan interests but Rockefeller, Mellon, and Harriman 
are all interlocked in the big five New York banks. 

This combination is interlocked with insurance companies 
having 65% of all insurance assets. In the industrial field 
its influence reaches out into railroads, utilities, and most 
of the basic industries. To the control or influence of the 
Morgan - First National - Guaranty Trust - Bankers Trust - 
Chase-National City combination Corey assigns a grand 
total, less duplications, of $74,000,000,000, or about one- 
fourth of the total in the United States. This power “is con- 
centrated in 167 persons in the Morgan combination who hold 
more than 2,450 interlocking directorships in corporations.” 


Morgan Interests 


Following is an incomplete list of companies in a few of 
the basic industries clearly interlocked with the Morgan firm 
or with one or more leading New York banks within the 
Morgan sphere of influence: 


Iron and Steel: United States Steel Corporation was organized 
by J. P. Morgan, the elder, in 1901. Three Morgan partners sit 
on the board. Bethlehem Steel and Republic Steel Corp. are tied 
in with the Bankers Trust Co., and Guaranty Trust. Republic 
was enlarged in 1930 by a merger of several companies. Cleve- 
land interests are strong in it, including the Mather family which 
is represented on U. S. Steel. Youngstown Sheet & Tube has 
several interlocking directors with Bethlehem Steel and Republic 
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Steel. A fight was in progress in January, 1931, between Repub- 
lic interests and Bethlehem interests, both wishing to absorb 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube. Morgan is said to favor merger of 
Youngstown and Bethlehem. These four companies have more 
than 75% of the total steel capacity in the United States. The 
overlapping interests have not apparently brought division of 
territory and sales agreements. U. S. Steel in 1919 produced 
42.5% of the iron ore; 39% of pig iron and steel ingots and 
castings. It controls its raw materials, including iron, mangan- 
ese, coal, limestone, and zinc. Manganese supply is insufficient 
and it also imports manganese from the Soviet Union. It pro- 
duces coke and chemical by-products such as fertilizers, ammonia, 
and benzol; also sulphate of iron, and cement. It produces 
natural gas in Pennsylvania and West Virginia for use in its 
plants; also crude oil and gasoline. It owns Federal Shipping & 
Dry Dock Co. It runs Isthmian Steamship Lines, and has docks 
and a fleet on the Great Lakes besides steamers and barges for 
river use. The other steel companies also mine coal and iron 
ore and make by-product coke. 

Copper: Kennecott Copper (with its related companies, Utah 
Copper, Braden Copper, and others) and American Smelting 
and Refining and its subsidiaries are dominated by a Morgan- 
Guggenheim combination. Anaconda Copper and Phelps Dodge 
Co. are closely tied to the National City Bank and have several 
other indirect links to the House of Morgan. 

Electrical: The electrical industry is highly organized with 
interlocking directorates, exchange of patents, and departmental- 
izing of work. Morgan is dominant. The interlocked companies 
include American Telephone & Telegraph and its subsidiaries, of 
which one is Western Electric; General Electric; Westinghouse 
Electric & Mig. Co.; Radio Corporation of America and subsidi- 
aries, of which one is National Broadcasting. Certain patents 
are exchanged and agreements on cooperation are in force be- 
tween American Telephone & Telegraph and Western Union 
Telegraph, which latter is closer to Chase National than to 
Morgan directly. Morgan’s International Telephone & Tele- 
graph, operating abroad, controls Postal Telegraph, competitor 
of Western Union Telegraph. In electric light and power the 
Morgan interests are now the largest group. They include 
United Corporation, Electric Bond & Share, Commonwealth & 
Southern, and their tangle of subsidiaries and affiliates. Con- 
solidated Gas Co. of New York is tied up with the Morgan- 
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Baker group and with the National City Bank. Through Chase 
National Bank (and Harris, Forbes & Co., affiliated to Chase 
National) United States Electric Power Corp. and Associated 
Gas & Electric Co. are indirectly linked to Morgan. Morgan 
companies are involved in the fights to secure the right to exploit 
the Muscle Shoals and St. Lawrence power projects. 

Chemical: DuPont interests, strongest in chemicals and explo- 
sives, are allied with Morgan in General Motors and Bankers 
Trust Co, Morgan companies include International Agricultural 
Corp. (fertilizer), and Texas Gulf Sulphur. Allied Chemical & 
Dye has several links with Morgan banks. It seems to be closer 
to the Morgan group, including Morgan’s Boston allies, Lee, 
Higginson & Co., than to any other American financial interests. 
American Agricultural Chemical is tied to Chase National; 
Union Carbide & Carbon is tied to Continental-Illinois of Chi- 
cago. Much of the chemical output comes from the by-product 
coke plants of the steel companies. 

Oil: The Standard Oil group of companies together dominate 
the refining and distribution of oil. Herbert Pratt, of the Stand- 
ard Oil of New York, is on the board of Bankers’ Trust. The 
chairman of Guaranty Trust and Charles Hayden, a director of 
Chase National Bank, are on the board of Shell Union Oil. 
Mellon controls Gulf Oil. Morgan interests are represented on 
Continental Oil, Tidewater Oil, the Barnsdall Corp. Ethyl Gaso- 
line Corp. is jointly owned by General Motors and Standard Oil 
of New Jersey. 


The list could be extended to show the presence of Mor- 
gan interests in other industries including coal, aviation, 
railroads, heavy manufacturing, automobiles, sugar, gro- 
ceries, tobacco, textile, paper, publishing, retail trade. 

The House of Morgan and National City Bank of New 
York are also the most outstanding financial groups in the 
field of foreign investment. 


Inner Weaknesses of “Prosperity” 


After the severe world industrial crisis of 1921, the new 
capital gathered in from war-time profits and the surplus 
income of older fortunes found investment in the develop- 
ment of several still new industries: automobiles; electric 
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power and electrical manufacture; movies, movietones, and 
radio broadcasting ; and, on a much smaller scale, the making 
of airplanes and rayon. Building had slackened during the 
war and building contracts of all kinds, including highways, 
totaled larger than they ever had before. Rising production 
in these industries meant high demand for steel, iron, oil, 
copper, cement, rubber, glass. But several other basic indus- 
tries were left in a state of chronic depression; most notably, 
coal, lumber, shipbuilding, cotton and woolen textiles. 

Even the prosperous industries were operating with excess 
capacity and some percentage of equipment idle most of the 
time, Extent of surplus capacity before the crisis of 1929-31 
in a few basic industries (including both “prosperous” and 
“depressed” ) is estimated as follows: 

Auto factories owned by American automobile companies 
had a practical capacity of about 7,700,000 cars a year. Aver- 
age year’s output before the crisis was about 4,500,000 cars. 

Steel industry of United States had (1929) estimated 
capacity of 65,166,000 tons of steel ingots and castings. It 
produced that year 56,433,000 tons. Blast furnaces had esti- 
mated capacity of 51,657,000 tons of pig iron and ferro- 
alloys; they produced 42,614,000 tons. 

Oil refineries operate at about three-fourths of rated pro- 
ductive capacity. A statistician of Standard Oil of New 
Jersey, writing a chapter in a new volume entitled Menace of 
Overproduction, states that the oil industry, on a world scale, 
with a market of 4,000,000 barrels daily, is carrying an over- 
head based upon actual and shut-in production of 5,950,000 
barrels a day. Above-ground storage has accumulated about 
305,000,000 barrels of crude oil and products in the United 
States during the last seven years. In only one of these 
years was there any draft on these stocks. 

Bituminous coal mines (1929) had capacity of over 750,- 
000,000 tons but they produced only 535,000,000 tons. 
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Cotton textiles use roughly three-fourths of mill capacity 
and the woolen and worsted industry about 60%. 

Rubber, rayon, radio manufactures, shoes, and silk are 
also overdeveloped in relation to the purchasing power of 
workers under capitalism. 

Exports from the United States were increasing before the 
crisis but they did not take up the surplus capacity of Ameri- 
can industry. 

Surplus capacity even when markets are expanding means 
sharp struggle among the producing units, This has not 
been eliminated but intensified by the trend toward central- 
ized financial control. The strong companies nearest to the 
big financiers could drive most successfully for improved 
technique and speed-up of the workers. They have ad- 
vantages in disposing of products as well as in increasing 
the value wrung from the workers through improved tech- 
nique and speed-up. They draw in profits above the average 
for an industry. But speed-up and technical improvements 
further increase surplus capacity and further sharpen the 
competition between great units of capital and smaller con- 
cerns. 

Small concerns have been failing at an unprecedented rate 
throughout the era of prosperity. Both in actual numbers 
and in relation to the estimated total number of business con- 
cerns, more concerns have been failing during the prosperous 
post-war years than ever before, except in pre-war years of 
special depression. 

The depression in agriculture has been progressively worse 
ever since 1920. This had seriously affected the banks in 
rural districts before the general crisis of 1929-31. During 
nine years ending June 30, 1929, about 5,000 banks failed, 
involving deposits of approximately $1,500,000,000. In seven 
states more than 40% of the banks operating in 1920 had 
failed before the middle of 1929. Compare this with the 
nine years before the war boom (including depressions of 
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1907-08 and 1914-15) : Then 709 banks failed, involving total 
liabilities of less than $450,000,000. Most of the post-war 
failures before the big crash in 1929 involved small banks 
outside of the Federal Reserve System. 

Until the crisis broke in 1929 big banks and big corpora- 
tions were prospering and growing bigger. The returns to 
the capitalist class as a whole were rising. Surplus income 
of the wealthy clamored for investment. Mergers and re- 
organizations meant increase of capital on the basis of 
expected increase in profits. New corporations were organ- 
ized both for industry and for financial manipulation. During 
the ten years 1920-29, inclusive, over $37,500,000,000 of new 
capital (in stocks and bonds and short-term note issues) was 
drawn into American corporations, besides the $13,700,000,- 
000 of new government securities and about $11,000,000,000 
of new investment in foreign securities. The new security 
issues of all kinds increased from year to year, rising from 
around $3,500,000,000 a year in 1920 to over $10,000,000,- 
000 in 1929. 

Meanwhile prices of stocks on the exchange had been 
pushed up out of all relation to the actual or potential earn- 
ings of the companies. The Federal Reserve Bank did 
nothing to check the expansion of credit although the volume 
of credit drawn into stock speculation had also lost all rela- 
tion to the values created by production and distribution of 
commodities. 

The workers were receiving in wages a steadily shrinking 
percentage of the total value they produced. Stampeded by 
advertising and floods of prosperity bunk, the middle class 
and the top layer of skilled workers struggled to buy cars 
and radios and fur coats and vacuum cleaners and took on a 
burden of debt for instalment buying estimated at over 
$4,000,000,000 a year in 1929. 

The rising volume of life insurance is often mentioned as 
an achievement of prosperity. But reports of the Metro- 
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politan and Prudential—the largest companies issuing in- 
dustrial insurance—show that year by year the total value of 
workers’ policies lapsed ranges from five to ten times the 
total value of policies paid during the year to insured per- 
sons or their families. 


Business Effects of Crisis 


The major downward curve in industry began while stock 
prices were still rising. Construction had begun to slacken 
in the latter part of 1928. Throughout 1929 the total value 
of building contracts awarded was less month by month than 
it had been in 1928. In 1930, the total fell at least 22% 
below the total of 1929. The first three months of 1931 
showed a total about 24% below the 1930 figure for the 
corresponding period. 

Automobile output was at its peak in April, 1929, but then 
it began the downward sweep which by the latter half of 
1930 had brought the production of cars down to less than 
half of what it had been in the winter and spring of 1929. 
The total for the year in American automobile factories was 
3,354,870 cars in 1930, as against 5,358,420 cars in 1929, a 
reduction of about 40%. Pig iron and steel, copper, rubber 
tires had all shown a decrease in output before stock prices 
turned downward on September 1, 1929. 

In 1930, taking the year as a whole, manufacturing output 
was about 20% below the level of 1929, and about at the 
level of 1924. Total bituminous coal production was 462,- 
000,000 tons, 14% below 1929, and less than the output in 
any year since 1922. Decline of production has continued 
through the early months of 1931. 

Employment of wage-earners in factories fell by about 
24% from June, 1929, to March, 1931, while total factory 
pay rolls declined more than one-third, according to estimates 
of the Federal Reserve Board. (See also Wages and Unem- 
ployment.) 
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Department stores in leading cities reported an average 
decline in sales of 14% in 1930. 

Business failures (apart from bank failures) numbered 
26,355 in 1930, or about 1.2% of all the concerns in the 
country. This is the largest number of failures ever re- 
ported, though the same percentage of failures was touched 
in 1915, and during the long depression from 1893 to 1897. 
Total liabilities involved reached a record of $668,000,000. 
This was more than $40,000,000 greater than the previous 
record in 1921. When the fall in wholesale prices is allowed 
for, the 1930 total is about 20% higher than the 1921 total. 
The 8,483 failures reported in first quarter of 1931 were 
15% more numerous than the failures of same quarter in 
1930. 

Banks suspended were about twice as many as in 1929. 
The figures published by the Federal Reserve Board for the 
calendar years show 1,345 suspensions with 147 suspended 
banks reopening in 1930, as against 642 suspensions and 58 
suspended banks re-opened, in 1929. The total deposits in- 
volved in 1930 touched a record figure of $864,715,000. The 
largest failure was the Bank of United States, a state bank 
in New York, member of the Federal Reserve System. 
Many corrupt transactions by officials of the bank were 
brought out in the later hearings. Other banks in cities— 
New York, Philadelphia, New Haven, and elsewhere—have 
also gone under. 

By the end of 1930, the crisis was recognized by capitalist 
economists as having touched the lowest point yet reached 
in the history of capitalism. The fall in total production 
from the peaks of 1929 was sharper in the United States and 
Canada than in any European country, according to figures 
compiled by the League of Nations. 

The crisis is world-wide except for the Soviet Union. 
Throughout the capitalist countries the system is choked with 
capital demanding profit and determined to exploit the work- 
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ers to the utmost for the sake of profit. The workers need 
better houses, more food, more clothing, and they could 
enjoy the comforts of life which the machinery of industry is 
able to produce, but the workers are unable to buy. Millions 
are idle and starving. Under the capitalist economy, this 
tragedy presents an insoluble problem. 

The capitalist class has made the workers bear the chief 
burden of the crisis, through mass unemployment, part-time 
work, wage cuts, and speed-up. Basic class antagonism be- 
tween workers and capitalists is intensified and leads more 
and more to open conflict. Also, as the crisis deepens it 
sharpens the conflicts among the capitalist groups themselves : 
weakening the smaller interests and making them ready prey 
for monopolistic combinations; intensifying the drive for 
export markets and increasing the danger of war among im- 
perialist nations and of military attack against the Soviet 
Union. 





IV. INDUSTRIAL WORKERS IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


Main Occupation Groups 

On the basis of its estimate of 42,910,000 person gainfully 
occupied in 1925, the National Industrial Conference Board 
stated that the largest single group, 29.9%, were engaged in 
manufacturing and mechanical industries. Farming of all 
kinds came next, trade third, clerical occupations fourth, and 
domestic and personal service fifth. The figures for the 

various groups of occupations were: 
Number Per Cent 


Manufacturing and mechanical industries ..... 12,820,000 29.9 
Agriculture, forestry, and animal husbandry.. 10,500,000 24.5 
Trades «sie scew.ocicae ce saw mete ee alec aeeacows 4,600,000 10.7 
Glerical “Occupations a c:ss ssiecd aes aan a sare teteiens 3,820,000 8.9 
Domestic and personal service ...........e-05 3,590,000 8.4 
Transportation 3 caces eceseiesd sro 8:4 s'ee-0 90-0 sc bcace 3,280,000 7.6 
Professional service .........ee00. caoeeeete ae 2,370,000 5.5 
Extraction of minerals ....... aia le even secete ete atee 1,150,000 27 


Public: Service’ x ic. bcs ei cet eases seve eee ea es 780,000 1.8 


42,910,000 100.0 


All figures on distribution of gainfully occupied persons in 
the United States are unsatisfactory since the census fails 
to assign clerical workers to the industrial groups in which 
they are employed. But still they may be roughly compared 
with the industrial distribution of gainfully occupied persons 
in other capitalist countries. 


United Great 


States Britain Germany France 
Agriculture ........... 24.5 7.1 30.5 41.5 
Mining, manufacturing 
and transportation.... 40.2 54-3 46.0 36.1 
72 
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Trad@. sides evis shies 10.7 13.5 IL7 10.4 
Clerical occupations ... 89 wees Pron nae 

Domestic and personal 
SEFVICE ....cee seas 8.4 ILS 4.4 3.9 
All others: xis scicascs aie ets 7.3 13.6 7.4 8.1 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Workers and Employers 


The total number of wage and salaried workers in the 
United States is about 35,000,000. In 1920, the latest year 
for which the details are yet available, wage and salaried 
employees made up about 78% of those gainfully occupied. 
The remaining 22% were either employers or were in busi- 
ness or a profession by themselves. In these latter classes 
the largest numbers came from agriculture (small farming) 
and trade (small store keepers). 

The number of independent employers or self-employers is 
continually decreasing, while the number of employees shows 
a steady growth. The National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search estimated, in its News Bulletin for March, 1926, that 
between 1920 and 1925 the number of employers or self- 
employers fell from 10,049,000 to 9,976,000, while employees 
rose from 29,959,000 to 33,897,000. 


Manufacturing Industries Employing Most Workers 


For organizing purposes it is important to know which 
manufacturing industries employ the largest numbers of 
workers, and how many factories there are in each. The 
following list is compiled from the Census of Manufactures, 
1927, and shows the 20 manufacturing industries which in 
that year employed at least 100,000 workers: 
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Number of Number of 








Workers Factories 
Lumber and planing mill products............. 510,500 12,071 
Cotton: 1 @G0ds% hy. cra dh ais ca iorterts eas ee Maan eheaiees 467,600 1,347 
Foundry and machine shops.............00e005 397,800 8,318 
Railroad: ‘Shops. so. ade ed oresnace a vibe ores. careacere 397,100 1,794 
Tron: and steel icine. sities sein eels oe oases as ecstears 389,300 60a 
Motor vehicles” 5 aw:exs cave oe eee ke encase ounce 360,400 1,477 
Printing and publishing ..............0.00e008 261,700 22,541 
Electrical apparatus: .4is0ccs ets cs eeeces eae 241,600 = 1,777 
Bootszatid! shoesex «sch vcd aca nescanes eaiewes, 203,100 1,357 
Knnitgoods: fies ss. cqeitontne sess son samaebaaes 190,300 1,869 
Men's: clothing > si-icc.csuis 04's Mauig paGnnaikea eta 186,700 = 4,118 
Ptrnitu res says wetite wasn’ s dae eresnausiaa hase sane 186,300 3,222 
Bakery: sproducts.- is cee ciate ve sua a crise ave 172,000 18,129 
Women's:clothing™ 03 jcc. vedas oaree ek dad ha keke 154,500 7,588 
Woolen and worsted .......... 2c. cc ccc ce eueas 154,400 759 
Clay products and pottery ............0cceeeee 137,700 2,162 
Silky Boo0dS: Sciedeniove cu oes aewelomede dead Wawens 127,600 1,648 
Paper and wood pulp .............cc cece e eee 123,400 929 
Slaughtering and meat packing ............... 119,100 1,250 
Cigars and cigarettes .........ccceeceeeneeeas 116,200 1,997 


Other manufacturing industries employing, in 1927, over 
50,000 but less than 100,000 workers included canning, rub- 
ber tires, dyeing and finishing of textiles, petroleum refining, 
glass, shipbuilding, leather, and chemicals. 


Women Workers 


Due to the growth of factory production in such articles as 
clothing, food, and drink, women have to a large extent lost 
their economic function in the home. To secure a living 
they have had to go out into factories, stores, offices, and 
other places where they could work for wages. In 1920, over 
8,000,000 women and girls were reported as working for 
wages or salaries in the United States, besides the more than 
450,000 who were self-employed or employing others in some 
industry or profession. This was an increase of nearly 
500,000 in total number of gainfully occupied women as com- 
pared with 1910. Domestic servants and farm workers were 
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the only two groups which had decreased. Since 1920, the 
increase has continued at a more rapid rate, preliminary 
figures indicating about 10,000,000 gainfully occupied women 
in 1930. 

In 1920, the 8,550,000 gainfully occupied women were 
distributed as follows in the main occupation groups: 


Domestic and personal service.......... cc eee e eee eee eee 2,187,000 
Manufacturing and mechanical industries ..............- 1,930,000 
Clerical occtpations: 0.5 sac Sac Sie bees ee tno eee eee 8 1,426,000 
AP rictil turer ca cectriieer ese scutes secretes Steele treet iothereaeiara 1,084,000 
Professional service (including attendants, etc.).......... 1,016,000 
AN MORNE Sree velar bid wae eteie ein Sa ROR eels OE Sew Rie tie eeu eae 907,000 

ROtal. cise eared sad set cade daa val ata see were Seats me 8,550,000 


Women predominated over men in 11 manufacturing in- 
dustries, including clothing, cigars and tobacco, silk, linen, 
knitting, lace and embroidery, candy, paper boxes, and blank 
books and paper bags. The largest numbers in manufactur- 
ing were 272,000 in clothing and 166,000 in cotton mills. 

The largest single employer of women in the United States 
is the federal government, with more than 16,000 women 
workers. Half the employees in federal departments are 
women. 

Low wages of their husbands have forced an increasing 
number of married women to seek paid employment outside 
their homes. The 1920 census reported 1,920,000 married 
women as gainfully occupied. This means that one married 
woman out of every II was working; in 1910 the ratio was 
one out of every 22. The number is continually increasing, 
especially in commercial and clerical lines. On the basis of 
conditions found in various cities, it is estimated that the 
total number of married women workers may now be about 
2,750,000. 

Women workers are usually paid from one-half to one- 
third less than men for the same kind of work. The director 
of the U. S. Women’s Bureau recently stated that “a low 











a 
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wage for women not only maintains a low standard of living 
for women, but in addition it tends to depress the wages and 
living standards of all workers.” 

Women are often required to work under conditions which 
constitute a serious menace to health. Continuous standing 
or continuous sitting in a cramped position, heavy lifting, 
and danger from benzol and from lead poisoning are some 
of the industrial health hazards which have especially serious 
effects upon women. 


Young Workers 


More than half of the young persons 16 to 19 years of age 
in the United States were at work in 1920. About two-thirds 
of these 4,000,000 young workers were boys, and one-third 
were girls. Numbers of young workers have greatly in- 
creased since 1920, but in that year they were distributed as 
follows in the main occupation groups: 


Workers 16 to 
19 years old 
Manufacturing and mechanical industries .............- 1,277,300 
Agriculttite ie veg, cece vba epcuesreclaves: peo 6 siete ateriae Mas 1,007,000 
Clerical: occupations':.23%.03o4 tac. cefins ou bah cine ae nee 8 590,700 
Trade-and transportation sido esc cevats ¥ verace arlene 555,300 
Domestic and personal service .........0.ceceeeeeeeees 264,200 
Mines and) Quarries? vas cc. ccc ateaceesaverecel cuace Gir ore wo Veaene viatole’s 97,500 
AME Other veucahrtnie aide talraaeris OMe bile easly weeGiieia tee 166,900 
otal: is ctiedldetea gsi eaten Maweanade oommarne ae ga 3,958,900 


Young workers are often burdened with tasks too heavy 
for their years, at pay much below what older persons doing 
the same jobs would get. At the same time, the reactionary 
trade unions hold them back by various apprenticeship re- 
strictions to prevent their being recognized as full-fledged 
mechanics. (See Grace Hutchins, Youth in Industry, Inter- 
national Pamphlets.) 


a 


ae 


Sa 
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Child Workers 


There are no later figures than those of the 1920 census 
for the numbers of children at full-time work in the United 
States. In that year 1,060,900 children 10 to 15 years of 
age were reported as working for pay, or about one in 12 of 
the child population of those ages. More than a third of 
these working children were less than 14 years old. Two- 
thirds were boys, one-third were girls. The numbers of child 
workers reported in the main occupation groups at that time 
(1920) were as follows: 


Child Workers ro 

to 15 Years Old 
Agriculture. wcctiuiccse ein awa eb bore heat aia siermenis etaiae 647,300 
Manufacturing and mechanical industries ............ 185,300 
Tradesand. ‘transportation 2. .sc.cscseaeee st woe ouwset ss 82,300 
Clerical “occupations: 3.ih5 7 aie cic arses aneiw aqeaierelaiwos is, 80,100 
Domestic and personal service ..........eeeeeeeeeees 54,000 
‘Mines: and. quarries: 4 200.5 Geo cases ennutvccceme aes 7,200 
Allcother Galea oad shied bc ee bees & aetG eta mer sees 4,700 
Total. ssid ciate cacccstea.d 0 walessia eoeie te oie, sistas aerate 1,060,900 


These figures, however, very much understated the facts, 
even for that time. More than half of the children reported 
were employed in farming. But the census was taken in the 
middle of the winter, when little farming was going on. Had 
the count been made six months later the number of child 
farm laborers recorded would have been three or four times 
as large. Since then there has been a large increase in casual 
and migratory farm work of children, and also of children 
employed regularly after school hours and on Saturdays and 
Sundays, often late into the night. The main occupations 
of these after-school workers are delivering or selling newspa- 
pers or magazines, selling goods in stores, delivery service, 
skilled or semi-skilled trades (painters, carpenters, machin- 
ists, butchers, printers, pressers), domestic service, caddying, 
unskilled trades (bootblacks, pin boys in bowling alleys, ele- 
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vator boys), office work, and heavily sweated home work on 
clothing, artificial flowers, stringing tags, or the like. Most 
of these are blind alley jobs, which offer no hope of training, 
security or wage advancement. 


Negro Workers 


Negroes in the United States in 1920 numbered about 
10,500,000, or nearly 10% of the population. All but 1,500,- 
000 live in the southern states. There is a well marked 
Black Belt of contiguous counties running from parts of 
Arkansas and Louisiana eastward to South Carolina. In this 
belt there were in 1920 some 3,320,000 Negroes who form a 
majority of the population within this area. In 192 counties 
they made up from 50% to 75% of the population; in 36 
counties they comprised more than 75% of the population. 

Between 1910 and 1920 the number of Negro men at work 
increased as a whole and in each main occupation group ex- 
cept farming, where there was a drop of 276,000. Negro 
women at work decreased as a whole, there being a drop of 
440,000 in farming and 63,000 in domestic service. In spite 
of the decline among those at work, 81.1% of all Negro 
males and 38.9% of all Negro females ten years old and over 
were gainfully occupied, as compared with 78.2% of males 
and 21.1% of females of those ages in the total population. 

The 1920 Census of Occupations showed the following dis- 
tribution of Negro workers in the main industrial groups: 


Males Females 
Agriculture sina tina: Heoehew ee eae ees 1,566,600 612,300 
Domestic and personal service ...........- 274,000 790,600 
Manufacturing and mechanical industries... 781,800 105,000 
Transportation: <icac ces ec age eiey ee 8 eae vee 308,900 3,500 
Wrad@:2 fate cvccace tives eonpatestiore DO ake uw wossare ca, Shekels Os 129,300 11,200 
Mining and quarrying .........eseeneeeeee 72,900 300 


Alt other’? .. s:c..ccvtieceeace alee ine eee ore 119,400 48,400 


Dota ee elisa tke ecw wee isaeaee es 3,252,900 1,571,300 
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Over 2,000,000 Negroes, or two-fifths of those gainfully 
occupied in 1920, were engaged in agriculture, practically all 
of them in the South. About 925,000 were farmers, of 
whom three-quarters were tenants, and 1,200,000 were farm 
laborers. More than 1,000,000 were in domestic and per- 
sonal service. About 900,000 were in manufacturing and 
mechanical pursuits. Many of these were skilled or semi- 
skilled, but the great majority were unskilled workers. 

Compared with the total number of persons in the main 
occupation groups, Negroes in 1920 formed 31.2% of those 
in domestic and personal service, 19.9% of those in agricul- 
ture, 6.9% of those in manufacturing and mechanical indus- 
tries, 4.8% of those in trade and transportation, and 3.7% 
of those in professional service. They comprised, even in 
1920, about 14% of all semi-skilled and unskilled workers 
employed in the steel industry. In 1928 Negroes made up 
30% of the employees of the large meat packing firms of 
Chicago. ; 

The significant tendencies that manifest themselves with 
respect to the Negroes in occupations between the years 1890 
and 1920 are summarized by L. J. Greene and C. G. Woad- 
son in The Negro Wage Earner: 


First, is the tendency of the Negroes to constitute a greater 
percentage of all persons gainfully occupied than of the total 
population; secondly, the tendency to maintain since 1890 a 
higher proportion of persons gainfully employed within their 
group than any other large element of the population; thirdly 
the participation relatively of a greater number of Negro females 
in occupations than the females of any other group in the popula- 
tion. Interwoven, however, throughout all these tendencies, yet 
affecting and overshadowing them all, is a more significant march 
—away from employment in agricultural pursuits and domestic 
and personal service toward manufacturing and mechanical pur- 
suits and trade and transportation. 


A number of factors have combined in recent years to 
increase the industrial importance of the Negroes. The crisis 
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in agriculture has driven nearly 1,000,000 off the land. The 
demand for labor in the North and Middle West during the 
last imperialist war, the temporary business expansion which 
followed it, the increasing restrictions on immigration from 
other countries, combined with the specially violent persecu- 
tions of the Negroes in the Black Belt, have led to the 
migration of Negroes to northern industrial centers. More 
than 1,000,000 have moved North since 1914, the majority 
having gone during the years 1916 to 1924. 

The mass movement of Negroes to cities and towns is 
shown in the following figures from census reports which 
give the percentage of Negroes living in rural and urban 
areas. 


Year Rural Urban 
T8QO! oe o's de aie sieraie He Uoieiee ead ele ee 80.6 19.4 
1900 ..... Wai Weriode codes foes's 77.3 22.7 
TQIO HH fio e Sttieeh seaveawide Maret oie 72.6 27.4 
1020) oN eas soe Sees ose awaits 66.0 34.0 


In the South the prejudice against the Negro has been 
most marked. He is the victim of murderous lynchings (see 
page 167), and vicious discrimination reflected in every phase 
of social, political, and economic life. He is exploited as 
tenant, share cropper, and agricultural laborer, suffering from 
peonage, chain gang tortures and debt slavery. He is re- 
garded as an “inferior,” is socially ostracized, and deprived 
of practically all rights. 

Increase in Negro population in the North has brought 
increased segregation and discrimination there. In industry 
the employers have exercised a wide variety of discrimina- 
tion, except on those occasions when they have tried to secure 
Negroes as strike breakers. Some have refused to hire Negro 
workers or have given them only “Negro jobs,” that is the 
roughest, dirtiest, hottest, most unpleasant jobs in the plant. 
Others have worked Negroes at lower wages than white 
workers on similar jobs. Advancement to positions involving 
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supervision of white workers has been denied to the Negro, 
and he has been almost invariably laid off first in unemploy- 
ment periods. (See James Allen, The American Negro, In- 
ternational Pamphlets; see also section on Negroes and the 
Unions.) 


Foreign-Born Workers 


Without the foreign-born workers the tremendous expan- 
sion of American industry which marked the past century 
would have been impossible. From 1820 to 1920 nearly 
42,000,000 immigrants settled in the United States. They 
were given hard and dangerous work, with long hours and 
low pay. Their lack of acquaintance with the language and 
the institutions of the country made them easy victims to 
extortion and abuse. Acquiring political rights was made 
difficult for them. (See section on Persecution of Foreign- 
Born.) 

At the time of the 1920 census, 13,921,000 persons, or 
13% of the population, were born in a foreign country. They 
had come from practically every nation on the globe, including 
the Orient and South America. Fourteen countries, how- 
ever, had each furnished 250,000 or more, namely: 


Germany ........2.4. 1,686,000 Sweden ...........0. 626,000 
Ltaly® viii oticacenaas-s 1,610,000 Austria ...........6- 576,000 
Russias cicecseedeases 1,400,000 Mexico .............5 478,000 
Poland wcades ee ees ees 1,140,000 Hungary ............ 397,000 
Ganaday 1c. Mataietses 1,118,000 Norway ..........2. 364,000 
Tréland® |<. cc.ce sens 3 1,037,000 Czechoslovakia ....... 362,000 
England: o05 kiesaasaes 812,000 Scotland ............ 255,000 


Almost half of the 7,750,000 foreign-born workers in 1920 
were in manufacturing or mechanical industries. About one- 
eighth were in farming, while trade and domestic service each 
had about a tenth. Following are the specific non-agricul- 
tural occupations with 100,000 or more foreign-born workers 
in 1920, with the percentage they formed of all workers in 
the industry: 
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Foreign-born Workers 
Number Per cent of total 


Coal mine operatives ............0.00ees 278,600 38 
Carpenters) siijcosceseo ars ant teGere ese 221,300 25 
Clothing industries (semi-skilled) ....... 176,400 43 
Blast furnaces and steel rolling mills 

(semi-skilled and laborers) ........... 168,700 47 
Other steel industries ..............00005 363,500 34 
Cotton mills) act Pekka Siwet cera 108,500 29 
Machinists, millwrights and toolmakers .. 218,000 24 
Laborers, steam and street railroads ..... 164,900 33 
Servants and waiters ..........ceceeeeee 351,800 23 


Comparing the number of foreign-born with the total num- 
ber engaged in each main industrial group, the foreign-born 
made up 35% of those in mining ; 28% of those in manufac- 
turing and mechanical industries; 23% of those in domestic 
and personal service; 20% of those in trade; 18% of those 
in transportation; 17% of those in public service; 11% of 
those in professional service; and 9% of those in agriculture 
and those in clerical work. 


Cost of Living 


In 1919 the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics made up a 
list of the minimum amount of actual articles of food, cloth- 
ing, housing, and other essentials necessary for a family of 
a father, mother, and three children. The cost of this family 
budget as priced by the Labor Bureau, Inc., in ten cities in 
June, 1930, ranged from $2,024 in Schenectady to $2,468 in 
San Francisco. 

The cost of living in southern textile towns is higher than 
in New England cities, according to findings of the National 
Industrial Conference Board. 


Wages 
Before the industrial crisis of 1929-30, the 33,000,000 
wage workers in the United States were earning on the aver- 
age about $25 a week. More than half fell below the 
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average. Less than one-tenth were getting as much as $40 
a week. 

In certain industries workers averaged less than $20 a 
week, These included lumber (planing mills), tobacco, cot- 
ton and knit goods, candy, canned goods, and men’s shirts. 
Nearly one-fourth of the railway workers earned less than 
$20. Soft-coal miners in Ohio, Pennsylvania, Alabama, and 
some less important coal states, had been pushed into this 
group. “Common labor” in industry averaged less than 45 
cents an hour. Farm workers averaging less than $2.50 a 
day were the poorest paid of all men workers. 

Women are paid less than men. Lowest wages for either 
men or women are paid in southern states. Studies of U. S. 
Women’s Bureau showed that half the women workers in 
Ohio earned less than $14 a week; in Mississippi and Ala- 
bama wages were lowest, with half the women workers 
earning less than $9 a week. 

General wage cutting has taken place since the crisis be- 
came acute at the end of 1929. Cuts ranging from 10 to 
30% in 38 manufacturing industries during the months of 
January, February and March, 1931, were admitted in re- 
ports of the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics (May, 1931). 
Textiles, lumber, and iron and steel were the industry groups 
reporting the most reductions in pay. 

On Class I railroads the Interstate Commerce Commission 
figures show reductions in average weekly earnings for shop 
workers, laborers, and train and engine transportation 
workers. 

More drastic cuts have been put over in various occupa- 
tions by firing workers and filling their places at sharply 
lowered rates of pay. In many places women have been put 
on work formerly done by men. 

Wages have been cut indirectly through changes in method 
of payment, Also part-time work in many industries has 
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reduced weekly earnings even where the hourly rate or piece 
rate has not been cut. 

Federated Press reports from all parts of the country tell 
of the lowest wages paid since before the World War. A 
few examples: highway laborers, 2714 cents an hour in 
Illinois, $2 a day in Kansas, 10 to 15 cents an hour in South 
Carolina; night watchman, Minneapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce, $10 a week; a millwright in Alabama, $15 a week; 
lumber mill laborers near Seattle at 18 cents an hour; 
waitresses in California depending entirely on tips. 

Standard Statistics Co., an investors’ information service, 
estimated in October, 1930, that wage cuts, part-time employ- 
ment, and reduction in number employed had combined to 
reduce total wages paid to the working class during 1930 by 
20% below total wages of 1929. 

Wages of Negro workers dropped decidedly in all sec- 
tions of the country during 1930 and the first part of 1931. 
The National Urban League reported that in Spartanburg, 
South Carolina, wages of Negro workers dropped from 5 
to 20%. A monthly wage of $30 for domestic workers in 
Seattle is common, “and men in the lumbering camps are 
paid as little as 18 cents an hour.” In Richmond, Va., 
wages of construction laborers were cut from 35 to 20 and 
25 cents an hour. Only by accepting reduced wages of from 
10 to 20%, have Negroes been able to keep their jobs in 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Rates as low as $3 and $4 a week for full-time work were 
paid to women in Massachusetts textile centers by new firms 
taking over abandoned mill properties, according to reports 
of the U. S. Women’s Bureau in May, 1931. Rates of $5, 
$6 and $7 a week for full-time employment were common in 
these centers. “Moral pressure” which is the weapon given 
to the state by the Massachusetts minimum wage law, had 
been powerless against this new type of sweatshop concern. 

For women workers in New York City, the Division of 
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Women in Industry of the state labor department reported 
wage reductions in a large number of industries between 
the autumn of 1929 and February, 1931. Office workers 
saw their wages sharply cut. Before the crisis, clerks’ wages 
ranged from $10 to $22 a week, with the general average 
between $15 and $18. In February, 1931, clerks were offered 
$8 to $18 a week and much higher educational standards 
were required. Wages for typists dropped from a range 
of $15 to $22 to one of $12 to $21, with the $12 offer being 
the more usual. Stenographers fared even worse, their rates 
dropping from $15 for a beginner and $35 for an expert to 
$9 and $20 respectively. 

Comparative figures taken from the Industrial Bulletin 
(New York) show the reduction in wages for women factory 
workers in New York City: 























Weekly Earnings Reduction 

Industry Jan.1929 Jan.1931 in Earnings 
Metals and machinery ...... $17.58 $15.34 $2.24 
Wood manufacture ....... ve, 17228 16.01 1.27 
Furs, leather and rubber goods 22.90 18.57 4.33 
Chemicals, oil, paints, etc..... 16.20 15.79 0.41 
Printing and paper goods.... 19.70 18.22 1.48 
Textiles. ins aearseivctceste se 18.71 17.50 1.21 
Clothing and millinery ...... 23.57 21.82 1.75 
Food and tobacco ........... 18.90 18.57 0.33 
Lotal eisccicss ne vite wees $21.64 $20.18 $1.46 






Returns to Capitalist Class and Working Class 





From 1921 to 1929 the capitalist class was taking a steadily 
increasing share of the national “prosperity.” The U. S. 
Census of Manufactures shows that in 1921 the capitalist 
class (including capitalist government, landlords and bankers, 
as well as the owners and managers of industry) received 
about 48% of the value added by manufacture; by 1929 they 
were receiving over 60% ,—a larger share than at any previ- 
ous time in American manufacturing industry. Of the rail- 
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roads’ total operating revenue 55.4% went to salaries and 
wages in 1920 but only 42.6% in 1929. 

During the world crisis of 1929-31 the capitalist class, 
throwing the major burden on the workers, has pushed down 
the workers’ share in the national income. While total wages 
paid to the working class during 1930 are estimated to have 
been smaller by at least 25% than the total paid in 1929, the 
big corporations, and many small concerns, drew on accumu- 
lated surpluses to keep up usual payments to stockholders. 

Wages are lower in the United States than in other coun- 
tries in relation to the total value produced. According to 
David J. Lewis, former member of the Tariff Commission, 
“the American steel worker produces 81 tons of pig-iron for 
$100 while the English steel worker produces 41 tons for 
that much in wages.” American worker produces 15,839 
lbs. of soap for $100 in wages; English worker for same 
wages produces only 8,559 lbs. (See Anna Rochester, 
Profits and Wages, International Pamphlets; see also section 
on Distribution of Income, Chapter III.) 


Hours of Work 


In 11 cotton-goods manufacturing states, including five 
southern and six northern, studied by the U. S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, the average full-time hours of work a week 
increased slightly, from 53.3 in 1926 to 53.4 in 1928. The 
five southern states averaged 55.6 hours. 

Trade union members in eight industrial groups averaged 
44.8 hours a week in 1929. About 1,000,000 workers were 
on the 5-day week in 1929, it was estimated by the Labor 
Bureau, Inc. 

For all manufacturing in 1927, weekly hours averaged 
49.6, it was reported by Hoover’s Committee on Recent 
Economic Changes. In certain industries the average was 
much longer. Average full-time hours of work in the iron 
and steel industry increased from 54.4 a week in 1926 to 54.6 
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in 1929, according to a special study of the U. S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. One-fourth of the workers were on the 
7-day week—an increase since 1926, and 11% of the blast- 
furnace men were still on the 12-hour day. A survey con- 
ducted in 1929 showed that 53% of the men in 155 steel 
plants visited worked ten hours a day or longer, and 27% 
worked seven days a week. (Ernst and Hartl, “The Steel 
Mills, To-day,” New Republic, February 19 and March 12, 
1930.) 

Street laborers still work 10 hours a day, 60 hours a 
week, in 351 cities of the United States, it was found by the 
U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics in 1929. Chauffeurs, team- 
sters, and drivers average 54 working hours a week. Hours 
of work for interstate bus drivers are unlimited, according 
to the House Committee on Interstate Commerce. 


Speed-Up 

“Tt is a well-known fact that the average workman can 
double his normal day-work efforts if he cares to do so, 
without over-exertion.” This statement which no worker 
would accept was made by an Edison works manager at the 
1927 convention of the Society of Industrial Engineers. 

Speeding-up the workers and intensified exploitation are 
the key-note of industrial management since the World War. 
Speed-up is accomplished by piece work and bonus payments, 
by belt and conveyor systems, and by other devices. 

Simple piece wage payment, with a piece rate timed to give 
the fastest workers a “fair” wage, is nothing new. Since 
the war various bonus systems have been widely used. Some 
speed-up engineers favor a group bonus, for, they say, the 
workers then speed one another up and “utilize spare time 
on another operation in the team.” Others favor an individual 
bonus system as more flexible and appealing to more basic 
instincts of rivalry. 

An example of individual bonus is the Bedaux system. 
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This subdivides each worker’s job into units of which a stated 
number must be finished in every working hour. For this 
“normal” output the worker receives a basic hourly rate of 
pay. He cannot do less and hold his job. If a worker does 
more than the “normal” output a premium is allowed which 
goes three-fourths to the worker and one-fourth to the fore- 
man and other so-called indirect workers. 

The National Industrial Conference Board made a survey 
of 1,200 plants in 1929 and found that either piece rates or 
some special “incentive system’ of wages were in use in 97% 
of the large plants employing each more than 1,500 workers. 
They said: “As industrial competition throughout the nations 
of the world grows more and more intense . . . the Amer- 
ican manufacturer will find ‘incentive systems’ of wage pay- 
ment increasingly urgent.” 

Workers know that all such systems mean not only the 
speed-up for which they are openly intended but a lowering 
of wages, a continual uncertainty as to amounts due to the 
worker, and increasing insecurity of employment. 

Belt or conveyor systems are specially adapted to large 
factories with mass production. Here the worker is chained 
to the pace of the “line” and the boss need not depend on 
“wage incentives” to make him hurry. 

In the Hudson motor plant the belt on the assembly line 
moved in 1928 about 13 feet a minute, as against three feet 
a minute ten years before. 

Victor Radio factory in November, 1930, cut from ten 
seconds to eight seconds, the time during which the belt holds 
a set in front of a worker. Wages remained at same hourly 
rate and plant was to work four days a week instead of five. 

Usually the speed-up goes along with some technical 
change that reduces the number of motions. Then the num- 
ber of workers is reduced and those kept on the job have to 
work under increased pressure. 

In textiles, the “stretch-out” means primarily an increased 
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number of frames or looms to be tended by each worker. 

In soft-coal mines the “clean-up system’ means a daily 
stint to be finished, with overtime, if necessary. 

In blast furnaces with modern mechanical equipment and 
the 8-hour day instead of the 12-hour day “the labor force 
was so reorganized in a majority of plants that very few 
more men were employed, while the total man-hours were 
actually reduced. Shorter hours have lessened the strain on 
the workers, so that the men can be kept more continuously 
at work. This has frequently led to the combination or elim- 
ination of occupations formerly essential.’ (U. S. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, Bulletin 474; for additional material see 
James Barnett, Speeding Up the Workers, International 
Pamphlets. ) 


Output Per Worker 


The worker’s average output has been pushed up rapidly 
since the World War. In this period of sharp competition 
and chronic surplus capacity in capitalist industry, employers 
demand a larger output without a corresponding increase in 
wages—or with a positive cut in wages—as the principal 
means of reducing cost of production and underbidding com- 
petitors. This increased output per worker employed has 
increased the capitalist’s share in the total value produced by 
the workers. 

According to an estimate in the Annual Report of the U. S. 
Department of Commerce for 1927-28 the average output 
increased during eight years after the war by 27% in agri- 
culture, by 38% in mining (including petroleum), by 43% 
in manufacturing, and by 12% in railroad work. For the 
four groups together the worker’s average output had in- 
creased by 33%, or nearly twice as much in these eight post- 
war years as in the previous 20 years. No other broad esti- 
mate for agriculture, or for a general total is available. 

The Hoover Committee report on Recent Economic 
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Changes estimated that output per worker had increased from 
1919 to 1927 by 53.5% in manufacturing and by about 17% 
in railroads. 

Figures published annually by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission show a further increase of about 6% in railroad 
productivity from 1927 to 1929. Traffic units per man-hour 
rose from 101 in 1920 to 124 in 1929, an increase of 23% 
in the nine years. 

For manufacturing as a whole, a preliminary figure for 
1929 gives the value added per worker employed as $3,637. 
Allowing for changes in the wholesale price index, this indi- 
cates an average increase of 8.8% from 1927 to 1929. 

For blast furnaces, figures of average output have been 
compiled for every census since 1850. In that year, 20,298 
workers produced 504,000 tons. In 1919, over 43,000 men 
were employed to produce 31,015,000 tons. In 1927, only 
27,958 men were employed (about one-third more than in 
1850 and fewer by one-third than in 1919) to produce 
36,230,000 tons. Output per worker in 1927 averaged 1,296 
tons a year, as against 716 tons in 1919 and 25 tons in 1850. 
(Monthly Labor Review, June, 1928.) 

Increase in average yearly output per worker understates 
the increase for each hour actually worked. In 35 plants 
in various manufacturing industries, where man-hour pro- 
ductivity figures for 1919 and 1927 were secured, the average 
increase per hour was 74%. (Recent Economic Changes.) 

Increase in man-hour productivity from 1914 to 1927 is 
estimated for 11 industries in the Monthly Labor Review 
(March, 1930): 


Index of Man-Hour 
Productivity (1914100) 


1919 1927 
Riibber tres o.4.cicsiae oe 6s od a ba tee eae takes 149 392 
Automobiles: i5/s iis cans ovsccece cet antecegeees 141 278 
Petroleum rehning cee ie ieee wes cae eetislews 97 182 
Flour-amilling voh.ceksce et acca cess. o oeeeltes 95 159 
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Trom:&i steel: x20 ss ocd sh wewinrs oa eae ee berets 100 155 
Cement manufacturing ...........0.eeeceeeeee IOI 154 
Leather tanning: 2.4.6 sce soo baveen seeder coeees 102 14! 
Gane. ‘sugar refining 3.8.0: sjese.s sits ars. s seca coin 0's 78 133 
Paper: Spulp: accel oh ren SAAS Berea Baek es 105 140 
Slaughtering & meat packing ..............005 08 126 
Boots! Gc -ShOes! visit s/docteae-cee caveats precise 108 124 


These estimates show increases ranging from 24% in 
boots and shoes to 292% in rubber tires. Most of this in- 
crease has occurred since 1919. (Figures are given also for 
earlier years and for census years between 1919 and 1927.) 

Horsepower installed in factories, per worker employed, 
rose from 2.1 units in 1899 to 3.2 units in 1914, an average 
increase of 3.5% a year. During the post-war years it rose 
from 3.3 units in 1919 to 4.6 units in 1927, an average in- 
crease of 3.9% a year. 

Examples of increased productivity above the averages 
follow: 


An automatic unit, with 120 men, can produce 8,000 automo- 
bile frames a day, one every six seconds. Each frame requires 
552 operations, or around 4,500,000 operations for a day’s output. 
At the final point of assembly, 1,000,000 rivets a day are shot 
into the frames by compressed air. (Wall Street Journal, May 
5, 1929.) 

Timber operators have introduced a portable power-driven 
saw to displace the hand driven seven-foot cross-cut saw. What 
a pair of hand fallers could do in 30 minutes, sweating hard, was 
run through by the power saw in four minutes. (Federated 
Press, July 31, 1929.) 

A new type of truck for milk deliveries is called the Step-N- 
Drive. The driver stands at the steering wheel. At each stop 
he turns around for instant access to the loading space. The 
savings in motion “quickly mount into savings measured in 
hours.” (Federated Press, June 3, 1930.) 

The hump freight yard of Chicago & Northwestern Railway 
at Proviso (Chicago) is called a triumph of mechanization. 
Freight cars are switched by gravity and mechanical car retard- 
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ers have eliminated brakemen. The completion of this one 
freight yard saved 64 engine-hours a day and displaced eight 
crews of locomotive engineers and firemen. (Federated Press, 
June 19, 1930.) 

A brick making machine in Chicago makes 40,000 bricks an 
hour. It formerly took one man eight hours to make 450. 

A typical gang for constructing a concrete road consisted 
before 1919 of about 74 men and would build up to 350 feet of 
pavement a day; in 1928 a gang of 45 men would often construct 
800 feet of pavement per day. Daily output per man increased 
from 4.7 to 17.7 linear feet of road surfacing. (Recent Eco- 
nomic Changes.) 

Dial telephone system displaces more than half the operators. 
In Terre Haute, Ind., 150 operators were employed under the 
manual system and only 14 after the dial automatic was installed. 
In Butte, Mont., the number was cut from 93 to 30. 

Typesetters are thrown out of work by the new teletypesetter. 
Mergenthaler machines can be run by electricity from a central 
station, any number of them, any distance apart. 

(For further examples, see volumes on Labor and Textiles, 
Labor and Coal, Labor and Lumber, Labor and Automobiles, and 
Labor and Silk, published by International Publishers.) 


Unemployment 


Speed-up, with its increased intensity and increased pro- 
ductivity of labor, has been since the war a primary factor 
in displacing workers and swelling the army of permanently 
unemployed masses. It is conservatively estimated that in 
“normal” times before the war at least 1,000,000 workers 
were unemployed. Even before the crisis of 1929-31 their 
number had been pushed up to about 4,000,000. 

Since 1928, the world-wide crisis of capitalism has greatly 
increased the number of jobless workers. Estimates of un- 
employment in the United States in March, 1931, ranged 
from 7,000,000 to 10,000,000. Secretary of Commerce, 
Robert P. Lamont, admitted in March, 1931, that the Janu- 
ary census of unemployment in 19 cities indicated that 
there were at that time 6,050,000 persons in the United 
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States seeking work and unable to find it. A report made 
by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. to Chairman Arthur 
Woods of the President’s Emergency Employment Commit- 
tee showed 23.8% unemployment in the 46 cities covered by 
the:company’s agents. On the basis of 35,000,000 workers 
in the country, this would indicate at least 8,000,000 entirely 
out of work at the beginning of the year. 

These estimates do not allow for part-time employment, 
by which a worker may have only two or three days’ work a 
week, 

According to Dr. Bryce Stewart of the Hoover emergency 
committee, employment declined 35.7% during 18 months 
of the 1929-30 crisis, a greater decline than in any previous 
crisis in the United States. The U. S. Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics reported a drop in the monthly index of manufactur- 
ing employment from 99.3 in September, 1929, to 74.5 in 
April, 1931. 

World unemployment doubled during the year between 
February, 1930, and February, 1931, according to Albert 
Thomas, director of the International Labor Office. 

In the almost total absence of unemployment insurance, 
jobless workers and their families have no means of subsist- 
ence. Always inadequate, relief has been totally unable to 
meet the emergency of the crisis. A survey by the Russell 
Sage Foundation showed a total of only $40,000,000 ex- 
pended by public and private agencies in 79 cities for chari- 
table relief during the ten months from December, 1929, to 
September, 1930. 

In New York City, a spectacular drive for private relief 
raised a fund of $8,000,000 in charge of Wall Street finan- 
ciers. Wage-earners with jobs contributed $1,185,939 to 
this fund. Emergency employment for three days a week at 
$5 a day was arranged for about 24,000 men who were heads 
of families and who were approved by a social agency. But 
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in New York City at least 800,000 workers were jobless in 
1930-31, including about 500,000 heads of families. 

The federal government has refused to appropriate any 
money at all for relief of the unemployed. 

State employment agencies are few in number and entirely 
inadequate. Fee-charging employment agencies, officially 
investigated by state commissions, are ‘still infested with 
unscrupulous characters who do not hesitate to mulct the 
helpless and who find the jobless worker an easy victim.” 
(Employment Agencies O ffictally Exposed. New York State 
Industrial Survey Commission, 1930.) 

Only about 4 of 1% of wage-earners in the United States 
are even partially protected by unemployment insurance 
plans of unions or corporations. State bills on compulsory 
unemployment insurance, introduced in some 17 legislatures 
during 1931, proposed limited benefits for a limited number 
of weeks. None of them has been enacted. 

The Workers’ Unemployment Insurance Bill, drawn up 
by the Communist Party proposes: 


1. Unemployment insurance at the rate of $15 a week for each 
unemployed worker if single, and $20 if married, with $5 addi- 
tional for each child. 

2. Creation of a National Unemployment Insurance Fund to 
be raised by: (a) using all war funds for unemployment insur- 
ance; (b) a levy on all capital and property in excess of $25,000; 
(c) a tax on all incomes of $5,000 a year or over. 

3. Administration of the Unemployment Insurance Fund thus 
created by a Workers’ Commission elected solely by employed 
and unemployed workers. (For additional material see Grace 
M. Burnham, Work or Wages, and Social Insurance, Interna- 
tional Pamphlets.) 


Old Age Limits 


Workers over 40 are among the first to be thrown off when 
forces are reduced, and they have slim chances of getting 
another job. Most of the bigger corporations admit that 
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they have an age limit for hiring new workers. Even among 
the smaller companies which make up the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers nearly one-third had a definite hiring 
age limit in 1929. In California the state department of 
labor after a special inquiry reported that about two-thirds 
of the industrial workers in the state were in establishments 
with hiring age limits. 

Exact age varies: 50, 40, 35, 45, in this order of fre- 
quency, were the hiring age limits admitted in California. 
In the N. A. M. some firms set a limit as low as 25. Some- 
times no age limit is admitted, but applicants for jobs must 
pass a medical examination so rigid that almost no middle- 
aged worker could get by. 

In 1920, about 53% of the 22,000,000 persons over 45 
years old were “gainfully occupied.” About 26% of all 
workers in manufacturing industries were in this older age 
group. Figures for 1930 are not yet available, but it is cer- 
tain that these percentages have been greatly reduced. 

The chief reason for these increasingly rigid age limits is 
the new speed-up on the job. Only younger workers can keep 
the pace. 

Along with this goes the insistence by big corporations 
that their company pension’ funds and group insurance 
schemes must be protected; the number of middle-aged 
workers must be kept down. Actual experience has shown 
that less than 5% of the workers ever benefit from company 
pension schemes. 

The worker himself cannot save enough to provide a living 
for his old age. He is thrown back on relatives—if he has 
them. Among the 6,000,000 men and women over 65 years 
of age in the United States, at least one-third are wholly 
dependent on outside charity. (For provisions of old age 
pension laws see section on Social Insurance in this chapter.) 
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Industrial Accidents 

More than 25,000 workers are killed during a year in 
American industry. Estimates vary and exact figures are 
lacking. State records are incomplete. 

For every worker killed, about four others are seriously 
and permanently disabled, and at least 100 are less seriously 
injured. Estimates of total non-fatal industrial injuries 
range from 2,500,000 to over 3,000,000 a year. 

The most hazardous industries—in fatal accident and seri- 
ous disability rates—are coal mining and metal mining, con- 
struction (particularly structural iron work), tunnel and 
caisson work, quarries, lumbering (including saw mills), 
cement works, public utilities and railroads, smelters and 
coke ovens, iron and steel mills, refrigeration plants. Lower 
death rates, but very high injury rates, occur in tire factories, 
slaughtering and meat packing, tanning and leather works, 
and foundries. 

Most of the industrial accidents are preventable, but they 
are not decreasing. Plants reporting to the National Safety 
Council showed in 1929 a slight decrease in number of acci- 
dents but a slightly rising fatal accident rate and increase in 
serious permanent disabilities. U. S. Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics admitted that industrial hazards had increased from 
1922 to 1926 and since then have shown no decided trend. 
In coal mining and construction work, fatal accident rates 
have been clearly rising. 

Speed-up, unguarded machinery, falls, and the handling of 
very heavy objects are the outstanding immediate causes of 
industrial accidents. In mining, falls of rock are the largest 
single hazard, and explosions and deaths from electricity are 
increasing. In railroading, freight and yard brakemen and 
trackworkers face the greatest hazards. (For further infor- 
mation see Grace M. Burnham, Dangerous Jobs, Interna- 
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tional Pamphlets; see also section on Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion in this chapter.) 


Occupational Health Hazards 


Some 620 separate occupational health hazards have been 
identified. These include hazards from extremes of tempera- 
ture, as in iron, steel, smelting and glass works, in bakeries 
and laundries, and in artificial ice works, paper mills, and 
rubber factories; dampness, often added to dangers from 
chemicals, and most notably a hazard in laundries, dyeworks, 
tanneries, and textile mills; mineral dusts (of which the most 
harmful is silica), in stone cutting, metal mining, buffing, 
grinding, sand blasting, and sandpapering, and to a less ex- 
tent, organic dusts in bakeries, flour mills, tobacco factories, 
fur factories, and textiles; danger to eyesight from excessive 
glare or lack of light; special infections from handling car- 
casses, wool, hides, furs, feathers; repeated motions, jarring, 
and work in bad postures; compressed air pressure in tun- 
nels, caisson work, and diving; and at least 52 poisons used 
in a great variety of industries. 

Lead is one of the most serious poisons in number of 
workers exposed. It is a hazard in about 150 occupations, 
but most notably among painters and pottery workers. 

Benzol, a coal tar product used widely since the war, is a 
hazard especially in rubber, paint and can factories, and in 
dry cleaning establishments. It is used in nearly 50 different 
occupations. Benzol is especially injurious to women. 

Effects of occupational poisons vary from acute attacks, 
even instant death, to chronic ailments which slowly but per- 
sistently destroy the vital organs. 


Housing 


Workers earning average wages or less could not pay the 
rents necessary to give the landlord class a “satisfactory” 
return on capital invested in dwellings that are in good re- 
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pair, sanitary, and large enough to house a family without 
serious overcrowding. Even for dwellings far below any 
decent standard as to space, safety, repair, or sanitation, 
workers are commonly compelled to pay from 25% to 40% 
of their wages. 

Negro workers, Mexican and other Latin-American work- 
ers, southeastern Europeans, and Orientals are the victims of 
special exploitation, often by landlords of their own race or 
nationality groups. Negroes in New York City, with earn- 
ings 17% below the earnings of white workers, were paying 
20% more rent than white workers for the same type of 
dwelling, according to a survey made in 1929 by United 
Neighborhood Houses. 

Housing is an unsolved problem for workers throughout 
the country. It is most pressing in large cities, in mine vil- 
lages, southern textile villages, and other company towns, 
and in connection with seasonal or temporary work such as 
canning, lumber cutting, fruit picking and other harvesting, 
and construction work. 

In New York City, nearly 2,000,000 men, women, and chil- 
dren are living in the old fire-trap, unsanitary “dumb-bell” 
tenements that were outlawed in 1901. Over 100,000 win- 
dowless bedrooms are in use. At least 23,000 families are 
living in basements. In newer outlying districts, congested 
blocks with frame houses (built originally for one family) 
and without sewer connection are a menace to health and 
a special fire danger. 

In company villages, houses are usually lightly built, often 
unpainted wooden shacks. Running water and plumbing are 
rarely provided. Besides giving a low standard of physical 
comfort, companies keep close watch over workers and use 
the company village as a means of preventing organization. 

For seasonal workers barracks without privacy are often 
provided instead of dwellings, even in sugar beet fields and 
at canneries where whole families are employed. 
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Wherever workers live in a company settlement, they must 
depend on the company for disposal of waste, for purity of 
water supply, and usually also for stores at which to buy 
food and other necessaries. At many mines and some manu- 
facturing plants, no other settlement is within reach and 
workers are compelled to live in company houses. 


Evictions 


If a worker’s family is unable to pay the rent, the land- 
lord can legally, after a brief stated period of warning, se- 
cure a warrant and get the police to evict the family. During 
the first half of 1930 in New York City alone, 72,798 war- 
rants for eviction were issued in the city courts, an average 
of over 400 on every week day. In Baltimore, with one- 
tenth the population of New York, 11,735 families were 
evicted. Unemployed Councils successfully resisted hun- 
dreds of attempts to evict workers during the unemployment 
crisis of 1930-31. 

A special type of lease is used in company villages, tying 
the house to the mine or the factory and making it legal to 
evict a worker the moment he is discharged or goes on 
strike. 


Schooling 


One child in seven (14.2%) does not reach the seventh 
grade in school; more than one child in five (23.2%) does 
not reach the eighth grade. Only one child in four (26%) 
completes a high school course. (U.S. Bureau of Educa- 
tion, Bulletin, 1930, No. 3.) 

Throughout the South, separate Jim Crow schools are 
maintained for Negro children. But except possibly in a 
few cities, school terms are shorter and equipment is poorer 
than in the white schools. In South Carolina, for example, 
the total expenditure per pupil enrolled in 1928 was $60.25 
in the white schools and $7.65 in the Negro schools. School 
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property (buildings, equipment, etc.) was valued at $134 
per pupil in the white schools and $17 in the Negro 
schools. Even in Charleston county, which had the highest 
average salaries for Negro teachers in South Carolina, they 
were paid less than half as much as white teachers. 


IllIness and Mortality 


Every worker has on the average at least ten days of sick- 
ness during the year. It is estimated that in the United 
States nearly 3,000,000 workers are disabled by illness or 
injury for more than one month each year. Of these about 
250,000 are sick for over six months, and at least 100,000 
are sick more than one year. These estimates do not take 
account of ailments suffered by the worker’s wife and 
children. 

Bad working conditions (see Occupational Health Haz- 
ards) and bad housing conditions, speed-up and anxiety, 
overwork and undernourishment all combine to increase the 
sickness of workers and their families. Heart disease, the 
largest single cause of death, is directly related to speed-up 
and anxiety. Tuberculosis is especially prevalent among tex- 
tile workers, but it is primarily a disease of poverty. So are 
hookworm and pellagra. 

Babies in working-class families are slaughtered by pov- 
erty, with a death rate at least four times that among babies 
in capitalist homes. The death rate from childbirth is 
higher in the United States than in any other country for 
which statistics are available. Each year over 16,000 
mothers die leaving behind them their new-born babies, and 
at least 10,000 of these deaths could be prevented, according 
to physicians. 

The working class does not live so long as the employing 
class. Among policyholders of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Co., age for age considered, the mortality rates for the 
industrial group run from one and one-half times to more 
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than two times the rates for policyholders in the ordinary 
department. For tuberculosis the rate is from two and 
one-half to nearly four times as high. 

Also workers’ lives are growing shorter. The boasted 
reduction in general death rate is based on reduction in 
infant and child mortality. From Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Co. tables and a study by Prof. C. H. Forsythe of 
Dartmouth College, it is clear that in the six years, 1921 to 
1927, the adult worker’s expectation of life was actually 
reduced. 


Limitations of Labor Laws 


Labor laws in the United States are a state matter except 
for federal employees and interstate commerce workers in- 
cluding seamen and longshoremen. The state laws listed 
below cover widely various groups of occupations. Most of 
them do not pretend to apply to all non-agricultural workers. 
Farm workers are almost never included. 

Under capitalism, the government is maintained to protect 
the interests of the employing class. Enforcement of such 
labor standards as are written into the laws rests with de- 
partments which serve the capitalist class. When cases 
involving labor laws go into the courts they are tried before 
capitalist judges. The result is that if some standards are 
forced on the statute books through workers’ struggles, they 
remain dead letters. 


Child Labor Laws 


All states except four in the West have a nominal 14-year 
age limit or higher for industrial work, but at least 13 states 
allow exceptions for (1) extreme poverty, or (2) vacation 
work, or (3) cannery work. Only two states attempt to 
limit age for domestic or farm work, and only 21 states regu- 
late age or hours of city newsboys and bootblacks, apart from 
compulsory school attendance. 
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Some age limit higher than 14 is set for at least one 
dangerous occupation in all states but six. But children of 
14 can legally oil and clean moving machinery (15 states) ; 
work on scaffolding (30 states); work around explosives 
(24 states); work on railroads (27 states). 

Ten states have no 8-hour law for all workers under 16; 
in four states children under 16 can legally work all night 
in factories. Exemptions to hour laws are usually allowed 
for cannery workers. 

Courts do not question rights of states to regulate work of 
children and minors, but two federal child labor laws have 
been thrown out by the U. S. Supreme Court: act of 
1916, based on power of Congress to regulate interstate 
commerce, in case of Hammer v. Dagenhart, 1918; and an 
act of 1919, based on taxing power, in case of Bailey v. 
Drexel Furniture Co., 1922. 


Laws Applying to Young Workers 

Extra-hazardous occupations (various groupings) are for- 
bidden to workers under 18 in 20 states. Night messengers 
in cities of 30 states are supposed to be 18 or 21. Other 
night work is legal in all but six states for boys over 16, 
Girls in four other states are forbidden to work at night 
under 18; in Ohio, under 21, 

Only eight states limit length of working day for workers 
16 to 18, and of these only California and District of Co- 
lumbia fix limit at eight hours. Girls under 18 have 8-hour 
law in Indiana, Louisiana, and Ohio. Where no special laws 
apply, young workers are covered by hours laws for adult 
workers. 


Laws Regulating Women’s Working Hours 
Five states (Alabama, Florida, Indiana, Iowa, West Vir- 
ginia) set no legal limit to length of working day of adult 
women. Only I1 states pretend to have 8-hour day. The 
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18 states with legal limit of ten hours or longer include IIli- 
nois, Michigan, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and southern 
textile states. Canneries are usually exempt. 

Only 12 states forbid night work by women in factories. 
These do not include Illinois, Michigan, Ohio, Rhode Island, 
nor any southern state. 

Such laws are now recognized as constitutional, in spite 
of early decisions against them. But courts find other ways 
to break down their effectiveness. For example, the District 
of Columbia has an 8-hour law covering many occupations, 
including stores and laundries. A woman was compelled to 
work more than eight hours at a laundry collecting-station, 
where no laundering was done. District court dismissed 
charge of violation, ruling that substation was not covered by 
law. (District of Columbia v. Marshall, 1920.) 


Laws Limiting Men’s Working Hours 


States set practically no legal limit to men’s working day 
in general private employment. For factory workers or cer- 
tain groups of textile workers, five states have nominal 10- 
or 11-hour limits, seriously weakened by overtime excep- 
tions. An 8-hour limit is set for hazardous industries as 
follows: Mines and smelters: 14 states, all west of Missis- 
sippi river; Cement works: Colorado and Nevada, but with 
overtime; Electric light or power plants: Arizona; Com- 
pressed air work: New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, 
8 hours or less. 

Federal government and 24 states have 8-hour laws for 
public works, but many groups of public employees are not 
included. So-called 8-hour law for railroad workers (Adam- 
son act, 1916) fixes eight hours as the basic day, but allows 
overtime up to eight hours additional. 

An 8-hour law for mines and smelters was thrown out by 
Colorado court (in re Morgan, 1899) after similar law in 
Utah had been upheld by U. S. Supreme Court. (Colorado 
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mine and smelter workers finally in 1913 secured 8-hour law 
which is still in force.) 

A 1o-hour law for bakery workers was thrown out by 
U.S. Supreme Court in 1905 (Lochner v. New York). De- 
cision was favorably referred to by same court in 1923 
although the court had in 1917 (Bunting v. Oregon) upheld 
Oregon 10-hour law for men in factories. 


Minimum Wage Laws 


Before 1919, 16 states had minimum wage laws for women 
and minors. Through lack of appropriations, repeal, or 
court decisions, employers have wiped out all but six: Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, Washington, Wisconsin, Massachusetts, 
South Dakota. Highest minimum awarded is $16 a week in 
California. The decisive court case was Adkins wv. Chil- 
dren’s Hospital in which U. S. Supreme Court (1923) threw 
out District of Columbia law. 


Workmen’s Compensation Laws 


Some provision is made in every state except Arkansas, 
Florida, Mississippi, and South Carolina for compensation 
to be paid by the employer to the worker or his family in case 
of injury or death in an industrial accident. Oklahoma pro- 
vides no death benefits. Railroad workers and seamen in 
interstate or foreign commerce are not covered. 

Only in 13 states are all employers in the listed industries 
compelled to operate under the compensation law. Only in 
New Jersey are farm workers and servants covered on same 
terms as industrial workers. Fifteen states allow no com- 
pensation for young workers injured while illegally em- 
ployed. Only 12 states provide any benefits for occupational 
disease. In no state are occupational diseases adequately 
covered. 

Maximum cash compensation ranges from 50% of wages 
in nine states to two-thirds of wages in 13 states. Most 
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states further fix a stated maximum, ranging from $14 in 
two states to $25 in three states. Only 13 states provide 
life pension for the permanently disabled worker. Elsewhere 
he receives benefits for a stated period or up to a total sum 
which varies from state to state. 

Some provision is made for free medical care, but workers 
have difficulties over choice of physician, payment for imme- 
diate treatment, and unfair pressure from company doctors 
to return to work too soon. Proceedings before state com- 
pensation boards are notoriously slow. 

A crossing flagman was held to be in interstate commerce, 
and therefore not covered by state compensation law, because 
trains to and from another state went over the track he was 
guarding. (U.S. Supreme Court in 1921, in Philadelphia 
& Reading Railway Co. v. DiDonato.) In another case a 
similar decision was given excluding a worker in a locomotive 
repair shop. 

Workers not covered by compensation laws have no legal 
claim in case of accident unless they can win a suit for dam- 
ages. The way the courts reason to protect the employers 
in such cases is shown by the following examples: 

Montana Supreme Court held (1913) that a mine worker 
employed over eight hours has violated the law. Violation 
is contributing cause in case of accident, therefore he cannot 
recover damages for injury incurred during such unlawful 
employment. (Melville v. Butte Balaklava Copper Co.) 

After steamer Suduffco was lost in March, 1926, with all 
on board, claims for damages were entered by families of sev- 
eral members of crew. U. S. District Court found no evi- 
dence that ship was not seaworthy. It ruled that shipowners 
were not proved to be responsible for wreck and therefore 
workers’ families had no legal claim to damages. (Monthly 
Labor Review, July, 1929.) 
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Lack of Social Insurance 


No unemployment insurance and no health insurance is 
provided by federal or state government. No maternity 
benefits are paid to working class mothers. Six states pro- 
hibit employment of a mother within stated period before or 
after childbirth, but no law provides that she shall have her 
job again when she returns. 

Pensions for widowed mothers of children below working 
age are allowed under state laws except in four states. But 
the average amounts allowed have ranged from $25 to $64 
a month. Pensions are not paid as a right, but given only to 
families which satisfy a public relief inspector. 

Sixteen states have old-age pension laws, apart from re- 
tirement systems for public employees. Pensioners must be 
citizens at least 65 or 70 years old who have lived in the state 
for periods ranging from 10 to 20 years. They must prove 
that they are practically indigent. In counties which had 
adopted these old-age laws, up to end of 1928, average allow- 
ance was less than $18 monthly. 

State courts in Arizona (1915) and Pennsylvania (1923) 
declared old-age pension laws unconstitutional. 

Idaho (1915) attempted to guarantee every needy citizen 
60 days’ emergency employment yearly. Law was thrown 
out by state court. 

Laws regulating fees of private employment agencies have 
twice been declared unconstitutional by U. S. Supreme 
Court: Washington law of 1914 in Adams v. Tanner (1917), 
and New Jersey law of 1918 in Ribnik v. McBride (1928). 
(For further information see Grace M. Burnham, Social In- 
surance, International Pamphlets.) 





V. FARMERS IN THE UNITED STATES 


Number, Size, and Value of Farms 


Tue small American farmer, like the American worker, 
is being exploited by capitalism. At no time very well 
off, he is now being driven to the wall in increasing num- 
bers. Instead of being carried on primarily to feed the 
farmer’s own family, agriculture is now predominantly com- 
modity production for market. Even so, “this basic Ameri- 
can industry is broke,” reported the chief economist of the 
National Industrial Conference Board to the 1928 convention 
of the American Farm Bureau Federation, “and has been 
since the war. . . . I see nothing to look forward to but the 
abandonment of 2,000,000 to 3,000,000 farm enterprises in 
the course of the next ten years.” The crisis in farming is 
marked by growth of class differences among farmers and 
the impoverishment of masses of poor and middle farmers, 
which contrasts with the enrichment of a comparatively few. 

The number of farms in the United States decreased by 
150,466 in the decade between 1920 and 1930. There were 
6,448,343 farms in 1920; 6,371,640 in 1925; and 6,297,877 in 
1930. The decrease in 1930 is, therefore, 1.2% compared 
with 1925, and 2.3% compared with 1920. 

The largest numerical decrease during the decade occurred 
in the East North Central group of states (Michigan, Wis- 
consin, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois), where the number declined 
by 116,179 farms. The greatest percentage decrease was in 
the New England group, which dropped 19.7%. Most of the 
decrease was in the eastern part of the country, where small 
farming predominates. Whereas only three states west of 
the Mississippi (Montana, Missouri, and Idaho) had a 
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smaller number of farms in 1930 than in 1920, every state 
along the Atlantic coast except North Carolina and Florida 
showed a decrease during the ten years. 

Total farm land fell from 955,884,000 acres in 1920 to 
924,319,000 acres in 1925, the latest year for which statistics 
are available. Land under cultivation, however, fell during 
the same five-year period from 503,073,000 to approximately 
344,549,000 acres. This indicates a tendency to allow land 
to lie idle in the face of falling prices, and greater yields 
per acre on the remaining land through improved methods 
of cultivation. Cultivated areas have also dropped as a result 
of abandonment of farms and foreclosures. The marked 
decrease of cultivated land is one sign of the degeneration of 
agriculture under capitalism, especially when taken in connec- 
tion with the relatively small decrease in the number of 
farms. 

More than 60% of the farms are smaller than 100 acres in 
size. The 1925 census figures also reveal that there were in 
that year 7,455 farms of 5,000 acres and over. A total of 
63,328 farms were larger than 1,000 acres. These 63,328 
farms constituted less than 1% of the farms in the country, 
but their acreage represented approximately 25% of the farm 
land. The large farms are chiefly in the West. However, 
as the total number of farms increased in this (wheat) 
region, the persistence of small capital and small area farm- 
ing is clearly seen, though as an accompaniment to growing 
mass poverty. 

Farm land values, representing about 80% of the average 
farmer’s total capital, have declined steadily for ten years. In 
1931 the average value of farm land per acre was 38% below 
what it was in 1920. 


Farm Population 


Although there has been a tremendous increase in agri- 
cultural production, this has taken place despite a great re- 
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duction in farm population. The estimated farm population 
of the United States on January I, 1931, was 27,430,000. It 
had been 27,222,000 in January I, 1930; 27,491,000 in 1929; 
30,000,000 in 1922; and 31,000,000 in 1920. The year 1930 
was the first in 20 years that the farm population increased 
over the year previous. Farm population has been losing 
ground relatively as well as absolutely. In 1910, farm popu- 
lation was 34.8% of the entire country; in 1920, 29.9%; in 
1930 less than 23%. 

The cityward movement of owner and tenant farmers has 
been in the main “distress migration” which has “occurred in 
response to economic conditions,” that is, inability to make 
a living on their farms. The cityward movement of farm 
youth is more marked than general migration and is one 
symptom of the decay of agriculture. 

That the farm families which have gone to the cities to 
better their living conditions have met with disillusionment is 
proven by the great numbers which have gone back to the 
land after a trial in the city. In recent years the movements 
in both directions have been as follows: 


Farm to City or Net Cityward 

Year City or Town Town to Farm Movement 
1930. “6's ee gitesieaes 1,543,000 1,392,000 151,000 
1920 > sessed steered dose 1,876,000 1,257,000 619,000 
TO 28) aces neonwce veers 1,923,000 1,347,000 576,000 
1927) i esheets 1,978,000 1,374,000 604,000 
1920. os, tatrcea nae 2,155,000 1,135,000 1,020,000 

Total: ieseces 9,475,000 6,505,000 2,970,000 


Those moving to the farms are, for the most part, people 
who had previously abandoned farming in the hope of im- 
proving their conditions in the city, but who had been unable 
to make a living in the face of rapidly growing city unem- 
ployment. A recent Department of Agriculture study of 
4,000 families showed that almost 90% of those moving from 
cities to farms had previous farm experience. 


——————— si ee 
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No less than 10% of those now living on farms are forced 
to seek non-agricultural occupations. For the most part, 
these work in surrounding towns and cities. This is a growth 
in proletarianization, adding to the semi-proletariat, and is 
still further indicative of agricultural decline. 

The smallest and poorest farmers are the ones being 
driven from the land in greatest numbers. Whereas the 
white farm population declined 7% between 1920 and 1925, 
the Negro farm population, mostly small tenants and crop- 
pers in the southern states, declined 15% during the same 
period. 


Price Movements of Farm Products 

The present price levels of agricultural commodities do not 
cover costs of production, after reasonable returns on the 
farmer’s investment and returns for the farmer’s labor are 
charged to production costs. Only by working abnormally 
long hours and using the unpaid labor of the women and 
children of his household, has the farmer managed to main- 
tain his status as a farmer and avoid being thrown into the | 
ranks of the wage earners. 

Total value of all crops fell 28% in 1930 as compared with | 
1929. The value of the total wheat crop of the country fell 
39% in the single year; cotton, 43%; potatoes, 30%; to- 
bacco 23%. 

Between August, 1929, and August, 1930, the price the 
farmer received for wheat fell from $1.11 to $.74 a bushel; 
potatoes fell from $1.39 to $1.09; beef cattle from $9.62 to 
$6.26 a hundred pounds; hogs $10.28 to $8.50 a hundred 
pounds, while the price of eggs dropped nearly 30% and that 
of chickens, 20%. By May 15, 1931, prices had continued 
their downward trend until they reached the lowest point 
since the Department of Agriculture began to keep records 
in 1910. The index number on that day was 86% of the pre- 
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war average and stood at thirty-eight points below what they 
had been a year before. 

Farmers are attempting to retrieve this loss by using wheat 
and other products for feed on a hitherto unprecedented 
scale, rather than to send them to the market at present 
prices. This merely transfers, insofar as it is done, the 
overproduction from one of grain to one of meat or milk, 
also leaving other forage crops unconsumed. Wheat was 
being used for fuel by farmers in the winter of 1930-31. 

Between 1920 (average for year) and October, 1930, the 
prices received by farmers for their products declined over 
48%. During the same period, the prices paid by farmers 
for commodities used for living and production purposes 
declined only 274%. 

As usual, the marketing monopolists, gamblers on the 
commodity exchanges, the middlemen, and the business in- 
terests, have taken their profits in spite of these declines 
in prices. 


Farmers’ Income 


Agricultural incomes vary considerably from state to state 
and from community to community. No suitable means 
of measuring the variations have been made available. State- 
ments based upon averages always place the small farmer 
in a better position than he actually occupies. 

According to computations of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, given here with the above reservation, the aver- 
age annual return for labor and management per farm 
amounted to $696 in 1929. This figure included “an evalua- 
tion of food and fuel furnished by the farm at the prices 
received for the same commodities sold from the farm.” It 
was the income per farm and represented the return for the 
labor of the entire family It was, moreover, an average for 
the entire country—from Arizona and Nevada, where live- 
stock production on a large scale is the typical form of 
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agriculture, to the small cropper farmers of Kentucky and 
Tennessee. Many of the latter average below $200 for the 
year’s work of themselves and their families. This keeps 
them in debt to the landlord and maintains them in peonage, 
actually legalized by law in many southern states. 

In 1929 farm wages per year, without board, averaged 
$589, according to the same statistics. Allowing this amount 
to the farm owner as the value of his labor, and therefore 
deducting it from the $696 average return per farm in 1920, 
the amount left as profit on his enterprise and return for the 
labor of the remainder of his family was $107 for the year. 

L. H. Bean, chief agricultural economist of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, reports that “The aggregate gross income 
from the farm production of 1930 is in round numbers down 
to $9,430,000,000, which is $2,400,000,000 less than in 1929, 
or a reduction of 20 per cent to a level only slightly above 
the gross income of the worst year of the post-war depres- 
sion, namely 1921-1922 . . . the financial results of the 1930 
farm production leave no net income except that which may 
have been made possible by somewhat lower costs of labor 
and farm supplies.” Later decline in prices of farm prod- 
ucts indicate that the decline in gross income, from the 1929 
level was even more than 20%. 

According to Standard Statistics Co., farmers received 
221%4% of the national income in 1919, but only 10% in 1930. 


Farmers’ Taxes 


Although land values have fallen steadily in the last decade, 
taxes have continued to climb. In most states they absorb 
from 334% to 40% of the net return of the farms. 

Tax levies were $1.43 per $100 of the full value of farm 
real estate in 1928; $1.46 in 1929; and $1.50 in 1930. The 
rate was $1.22 in 1924 and $.68 in 1913. 


: 
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Freight Rates on Farm Products 


Although freight rates have fallen slightly in recent years, 
at the present low level of prices they bear more heavily 
than ever on the farmer. It was recently computed that at 
present prices it takes half of the gross selling price of 
Montana grain to pay for transportation charges. 

Between 1920 and 1928, average freight rates on wheat 
dropped approximately 10%, on cotton 5%, and on live- 
stock 8%. 


Mortgage Indebtedness 


In spite of strenuous and determined efforts on the part 
of the government and the banks to curtail agricultural loans, 
cue to the declining value of agricultural land and buildings, 
the mortgage indebtedness on farms is mounting rapidly. In 
IQIO it was $3,500,000,000; in 1920, $7,850,000,000; and 
in 1928 it was $9,469,000,000. The 1928 figure represents 
about 22% of the value of all farms, compared with 10% 
in 1920. 

In 1925 approximately 40 out of every 100 farmers had 
mortgages on their farms. Since then the proportion has 
risen. For the mortgaged farms the average value of farm 
land and buildings amounted to $9,564 and the average 
mortgage debt was $4,004. Mortgages are the principal 
means of extracting profit (in the form of interest) from 
agriculture. Other debts equal at least half as much as the 
mortgage debt. 


Farm Bankruptcies and Foreclosures 


Forced sales for delinquent taxes, mortgage foreclosures, 
bankruptcies, and similar proceedings are another indication 
of the agricultural crisis. Such actions numbered 20.8 per 
1,000 farms during the year ending March 1, 1930. This 
compared with 19.5 per 1,000 farms during the previous 
year. 
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According to the Secretary of Agriculture, “the number 
of bankruptcies concluded in the courts in the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1929, was five and a half times the pre-war 
figures.” Many bankrupt farmers are not foreclosed on, but 
are allowed to remain on their plots to slave for finance 
capital. 


Tenant Farming 


The decline of the small farmer’s position under the pres- 
ent economic order is reflected in the fact that while the abso- 
lute number of farms has been declining the absolute and 
relative number of tenants has increased. Between 1880 and 
1925 the absolute number of tenants increased nearly two 
and a half times and the relative number by over 50%. 
This clearly refutes the capitalist “theory” of the “ladder of 
success,” 1.e., for the laborer to “rise” to tenantry and the 
tenant to “rise” to part-owner and, finally, to full ownership. 

In 1880 there were 1,020,000 farm tenants in the country. 
This number increased to 2,020,000 in 1900; 2,450,000 in 
1920; and 2,460,000 in 1925. In proportion to the total 
number of farms in the country, these numbers represented 
25.6% in 1880; 35.3% in 1900; 38.1% in 1920; and 
38.6% in 1925. 

The above percentages for the whole country conceal the 
extent of farm tenancy in those sections of the country where 
it is most prevalent. In the West South Central group of 
states (Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, and Texas), for 
example, 59.2% of all farms were operated by tenants in 
1925. 

Among Negro farmers the extent of farm tenancy is even 
greater. In 1925, for example, 86% of the Negro farmers 
of Georgia were tenants. In Alabama the percentage during 
the same year was 83%; in Mississippi it was 87% ; Arkan- 
sas, 83%; Louisiana, 84%. For the whole South 7614% 
of all Negro farmers were on a tenant basis during 1925. 
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It is the farmer on small areas, for the most part, who is 
falling into tenantry. No fewer than 49% of the farms of 
the country under 50 acres in size were tenant-operated in 
1925. In the West South Central States, during the same 
year, 75% of these small-sized farms were thus operated. 


Mechanization of Agriculture 


Mechanical power is steadily being substituted for human 
and animal labor on American farms, leading to larger farm 
units and requiring greater capital to make a success of farm 
enterprises. As a result, farming is being brought under the 
complete domination of finance capital. 

During the last decade of agricultural depression, there 
has been a steady upward trend in the use of agricultural 
machinery. Production of farm machinery reached a peak 
in 1929, with output valued at over $650,000,000, and al- 
though part of this was exported, the fact remains that the 
domestic increase in the use of machinery was considerable. 
The manufacture of wheat “combines” increased 46% in 
1929 over 1928; the number of tractors manufactured was 
30% greater in 1929 than in 1928. Other forms of machin- 
ery increased proportionately. 

The ‘‘combine” (harvester-thresher) epitomizes the ma- 
chine age in agriculture. This machine reduces the work 
of harvesting to practically one operation. It cuts the wheat 
at the head, threshes it, and pours it into bags or wagons 
ready for the elevator. It eliminates the grain binder, the 
shocking of wheat, stacking, and the use of the threshing 
machine, thus displacing two-thirds of the harvest labor 
force. 

Since 1920 the number of tractors has more than trebled. 
They numbered approximately 1,000,000 in 1930. 

Under the old standard method of cultivating corn one 
man with a two-horse, one-row cultivator could cultivate 
from 30 to 50 acres of corn, according to the character 
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of the land. With new power cultivators one man can now 
cultivate 160 to 200 acres of corn. A tractor-drawn corn 
combine is also coming into use in many sections of the corn 
belt. It will cut six to eight rows of corn, husk and shell it, 
pour it into a truck alongside and, shredding the stalks, scat- 
ter them over the field as fertilizer. 

Among the scores of machines rapidly being introduced 
are two, four and even six-row machines in place of the one- 
way disk plow in seed-bed preparation and the cultivation of 
row crops; cotton “sleds” or strippers; mechanical cotton 
pickers (being produced in quantity for the first time in 
1931), and milking machines in dairying. 

Together with other factors, the introduction of machines, 
the cost of which places them beyond the reach of most small 
farmers, is affecting American agriculture in several direc- 
tions. The country’s crop production is shifting from older 
producing centers, and from small family-sized farms to 
newer centers better adapted to modern machine methods. 
Wheat, for example, is being concentrated in the vast areas 
of the West and Southwest, where much of it is grown on a 
mass production basis. The eastern cotton belt (North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida) and to a lesser 
extent the central section of the cotton belt (Arkansas, Louis- 
iana, Mississippi, Alabama, western Tennessee, and south- 
eastern Missouri), where farms are small, are losing ground 
before the western section of the belt (Oklahoma, Texas, and 
southeastern New Mexico), where farms are larger. 

That small farmers are being driven off the land is indi- 
cated by the migration of farm population. The millions 
who remain are being forced to change to smaller and less 
profitable branches of production, increase their mortgage 
debt, let machinery, stock and land deteriorate, intensify 
their own and their family’s labor, reduce their living stand- 
ards and, in continually increasing number, fall into tenancy. 
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Large Scale and Corporation Farming 


The family farm (a unit which can be worked by family 
labor) is still the predominant unit in American agriculture 
both in number and social significance. This holds true in 
spite of the fact that production on such units is economic- 
ally wasteful and is carried on with a cumulatively degenera- 
tive effect upon the land, the machinery, the livestock, and 
the conditions of life of large masses of farmers. 

However, some beginnings have already been made toward 
large agricultural units. In 1925, 3.3% of the total number 
of farms in the country, representing 34.8% of the total 
farm acreage, were 500 acres and over in size. 

In addition to size, such factors as the amount of capital 
invested, the amount of machinery and of hired labor, the 
amount of fertilizer used, and the intensiveness of cultiva- 
tion, must be considered in tracing the development toward 
capitalistic farming. In the words of Lenin, there may be 
“intensive . . . capitalistic farms on small plots of land.” 

One form of large scale farm is the farm corporation. 
This type of agricultural enterprise usually goes in for highly 
specialized production on a vast scale, utilizing the latest 
types of power machinery. A group of them studied by the 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce averaged over 20 times the size 
of the typical family farm. They are able to reduce overhead 
and labor costs, use the largest and best machinery, and 
secure many buying and selling advantages, not enjoyed by 
the small farmer. They are operated by hired labor under 
the direction of managers and foremen. It is claimed that 
the corporation farms of Kansas, which are increasing in 
number, are producing wheat at 28 cents a bushel, whereas 
the average cost of production for the entire country was 
$1.24 in 1929, as computed by the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Many of these corporations sell stock, much as do indus- 
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trial companies. In some cases individuals, banks, and mort- 
gage companies, which have come into possession of land as 
a result of foreclosures, are exchanging their land for stock 
in the farm corporations. 

In 1926, more than 9,000 such farm corporations filed 
income tax reports. In that year their gross income aggre- 
gated about 6% of the total gross income of American agri- 
culture. 

Many other large scale owners of farm land, rather than 
exploit it directly, rent it out under a form of supervised 
tenancy. The tenants usually operate as family farms, but 
under the general supervision of an expert manager. One 
bank in Champaign, Ill., thus manages 32 such “chain farms” 
near that town. Another land company near Fargo, N. D., 
has its land divided into 65 tenant holdings, each averaging 
about 500 acres in size. 

Thus, again, the growth of class differentiation on the 
farms presents itself as the most significant fact in American 
agriculture. This process, while it builds up a small per- 
centage of profitable enterprises—whether they are held by 
individuals or by corporations has little importance—tends to 
impoverish great masses of small and middle farmers. 

It must be borne in mind that the above examples of large 
farm units represent only a small portion of American agri- 
culture. Due to inability of capitalism to organize profitably 
in this field the individually operated small farm will continue 
to predominate as long as capitalism lasts. 

In the Soviet Union, on the other hand, the small farmers’ 
holdings are being collectivized and their resources organized 
on a cooperative basis. This has already brought tremendous 
gains to the agricultural population of that country. 


Farm Labor 


There are approximately 2,000,000 hired farm workers in 
the country. Their work is highly seasonal. Those counted 
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in government statistics as wage workers “working on home 
farms” are usually not paid wages and are not to be reck- 
oned as part of the farm proletariat. 

The average work day for “hired men” is 12 hours. 
Average wages, which were given by the government statis- 
tics as $47.24 a month and $2.84 a day (with board) in 1920 
fell by April, 1931, to an average of $1.33 a day and $25.96 
when hired by the month. The “average” of course conceals 
great variations. In many states the average day’s wage 
is below $1.00 without board. In South Carolina, for ex- 
ample, the average daily wage is $.85. 

Mechanization is rapidly cutting down the number of agri- 
cultural wage workers. In the Western wheat belt 80,000 
harvest workers have been eliminated by the combine alone, 
in addition to many eliminated by tractors and other equip- 
ment. The Hoover report on Recent Economic Changes 
estimates that about 800,000 wage workers were displaced 
from agriculture between 1918 and 1926 alone. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture states that productivity per man in- 
creased 47% from 1899 to 1925 (the productivity of indus- 
trial workers increased 49% during the same period). 

The great plains that lie west of the Mississippi formerly 
gave employment to more than 100,000 workers from various 
parts of the country during the harvest. These wandering 
toilers supplemented the local labor supply. By following 
the harvest from place to place, working northward from 
Texas through Oklahoma and into Kansas, Nebraska, Colo- 
rado, North and South Dakota, and other parts of the wheat 
belt, these workers were able to find employment for about 
one-half of their time. To-day, however, these migratory 

workers are finding their jobs largely eliminated. 

No satisfactory count has ever been made of the number 
of women and child migratory workers in agriculture. The 
number, however, is known to be several millions. 

Besides children hiring out as regular farm hands by the 
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week or month, hundreds of thousands do seasonal work, 
usually harvesting, on the farms. They are found in great 
numbers in the sugar-beet or onion fields; picking strawber- 
ries, cherries, cranberries, and tomatoes; harvesting beans 
and peas and other truck crops; picking hops, raspberries, 
and other fruit in Washington and Oregon, and grapes, 
prunes, apricots, walnuts, cotton, and many other crops in 
California. 

These migratory child workers go to the farms with other 
members of their families—usua!ly with their mothers and 
other children of both sexes and all ages, all of whom work. 
Some work only one crop a season; others follow the harvest 
from one district to another. As it is necessary to take 
advantage of good weather and to get in a crop before it 
spoils, these children are required to work in the fields 11, 12, 
14, or more hours a day. Their schooling is retarded, schools 
in many sections being almost emptied during the busy sea- 
sons. They work on piece rates, usually averaging from $1 
to $1.50 a day at monotonous and repetitive operations for 
long hours. They usually are housed in crowded, ill-venti- 
lated, makeshift quarters, shacks, tents, or sheds which have 
been described by the U. S. Children’s Bureau as “violating 
every standard of decency as well as comfort.” 


Federal Farm Board 


The widespread economic distress prevailing among farm- 
ers for the past decade has compelled the Hoover administra- 
tion to make a gesture of adopting measures to remedy the 
situation. For this purpose it approved the agricultural mar- 
keting law on June 15, 1929. The act proposes to “protect, 
control, and stabilize” agriculture, particularly “the effective 
merchandising of agricultural commodities.” It creates a 
Federal Farm Board of nine members appointed by the presi- 
dent. Each member receives a salary of $12,000 a year. 
The former chairman of the Board was Alexander Legge, 
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president of the International Harvester Co., who had been 
in charge of food supplies for the Allied armies during the 
World War. The present chairman, James C. Stone, is 
an owner of tobacco warehouses, director of two banks and 
president of the Burley Tobacco Growers Cooperative Asso- 
ciation. Practically every member of the board is a bank 
director. 

In attempting to stabilize farm prices, the board seeks to 
federate the various codperative marketing associations into 
national sales agencies. It seeks to foster the formation of 
new cooperatives, and to increase the membership of those 
already in existence by making loans to these organizations 
at interest rates not to exceed 4%. It has also organized a 
Grain Stabilizing Corporation which seeks to keep up the 
price of wheat by purchasing and withholding it from the 
market when prices are low, thus alleviating the effects of 
overproduction. Congress created a revolving fund of $500,- 
000,000 for the board, hoping that in this manner it might 
stem the rising tide of agrarian revolt. 

The results of the Board’s work, after the expenditure of 
these tremendous sums of money, present a sorry-looking 
spectacle. In spite of its efforts, farm prices are lower than 
at any time in the last decade, having continued downward 
ever since the Board began its work. The Board held, in 
March, 1931, about 250,000,000 bushels of wheat in eleva- 
tors and storage, at a cost of about $4,000,000 a month, none 
of which it could sell without further breaking the already 
broken market. It was compelled to admit failure of its 
price stabilization scheme when, in March, 1931, it announced 
abandonment of “stabilization purchases.” It is already be- 
ginning to curtail loans to borrowing codperative associations. 
Meanwhile, prices continue downward, while the farmers 
become further and further impoverished. 

Meanwhile, the Farm Board is attempting to dump its 
millions of bushels of wheat on the European market. It 
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also refuses to enter into any international agreement to 
limit exports, as indicated at the International Wheat Con- 
ference held at London in May, 1931. 

Pravda, leading Communist paper in the Soviet Union, in 
April, 1931, exposed preparations of the Farm Board to help 
the interventionist plans of the imperialists. It pointed out 
that the Board had been storing wheat in anticipation of war 
against the Soviet Union. 

Finding itself in a predicament, the Board is now desper- 
ately urging the farmers, who insistently opposed the idea, 
to limit their acreage and to increase prices through reducing 
production. This, however, will not follow under modern 
capitalist conditions—anarchic production, sharp interna- 
tional competition and millions of unemployed in the cities 
who must eat less. The fall in cotton prices in 1930 took 
place in spite of the fact that the crop was smaller than in 
the previous year. Likewise with the potato crop, which was 
the smallest since 1925. The 1930 crop as a whole was only 
95% as great as in the previous year, yet its value was only 
72% as great as that of the previous year. 

The Farm Board is obviously helpless in the face of the 
sharpening agrarian crisis. The crisis has already defeated 
the attempt of the Farm Board to control the market and 
to build an economically sound social base, in the form of a 
large class of prosperous rich farmers, for a political bulwark 
against a revolution of workers and poor farmers. While 
this basis exists, the effort to widen it by stimulation, through 
the so-called “marketing coOperatives,” into a solid alliance 
of large masses of farmers with finance capital, was defeated 
by the collapse of prices. 





VI. WORKERS’ ORGANIZATIONS 
AND STRUGGLES 


Number of Organized Workers 


THERE are about 3,500,000 organized workers in the United 
States in all unions, including the 2,961,000 claimed by the 
American Federation of Labor, the four railroad brother- 
hoods with some 425,000 members, the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers, the unions affiliated with the Trade Union 
Unity League, and other independent organizations. Esti- 
mates of the proportion of workers organized in all these 
unions run from 10% to 15% of the total. This is a lower 
percentage than is organized in labor unions in such “back- 
ward” capitalist countries, as Estonia, Poland, or Spain, and 
compares most unfavorably with the 75% organized in 
unions in Germany, the 65% in England in 1924, and the 
91% in the Soviet Union in 1930. 

Members of the dominant American unions—the A. F. 
of L. and the railroad brotherhoods—are mostly skilled 
workers, the so-called “aristocracy of labor.” There is no 
organization, or only a scattering of craft locals in such basic 
industries as iron and steel, rubber, automobiles and aircraft, 
oil, electrical manufacturing, meat packing and food, lumber, 
chemicals, and textiles. Only a few trades, such as building, 
printing, and some branches of clothing manufacture and 
railroading have any substantial number of workers organ- 
ized. 


American Federation of Labor 


The American Federation of Labor is a loose federation 
of unions, most of which are confined to one trade or craft 
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such as carpenters, barbers, stationary firemen, letter carriers, 
roofers, and molders. The office of the Federation is in 
Washington, D. C. The president is William Green, elected 
in 1924 following the death of Samuel Gompers who had 
held office for 40 years. The secretary, Frank Morrison, has 
held office since 1896, 

In 1930 the A. F. of L. was composed of 104 national and 
international (because some extend to Canada) unions to 
which are affiliated 29,226 local unions. It also includes 348 
small local trade and federal labor unions (mixed craft 
locals) with a total membership of 18,150. Many of the 
local unions of the national and international unions, as well 
as locals directly affiliated to the A. F. of L., are also com- 
bined in some 804 city central bodies and 49 state federations. 

The paid-up membership reported by the Federation in 
1930 was 2,961,096. These figures undoubtedly were heavily 
inflated, for they included 400,000 members of the United 
Mine Workers, although the membership of that union was 
not actually more than 100,000. The highest point in mem- 
bership ever reached by the Federation was in 1920 when it 
numbered 4,078,740. 

The A. F. of L. claims to speak for all “wage earners” of 
the United States. Its union activities are largely confined to 
deciding jurisdictional questions between its various bodies, 
making public statements, and carrying on general propa- 
ganda. It has no power itself to call strikes of its interna- 
tional unions. But it could exert pressure on them, if it 
chose to, by expelling unions that refused to obey its orders. 
It also regulates the local trade and federal labor unions and 
controls their funds. 

Composed largely of craft unions, the A. F. of L. is 
opposed to industrial unionism or the organization into one 
national body of all workers engaged in making one product. 
This was illustrated in the steel campaign of 1919 when com- 
peting craft unions weakened the strike. It was shown 
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clearly in the gesture toward the organization of auto workers 
taken in 1926. The 17 craft unions, claiming the right to 
organize some section of the auto workers, agreed to waive 
jurisdictional claims for a brief period during the proposed 
campaign. But the agreement stated that “it shall be the 
definite aim and avowed purpose of the A. F. of L. to bring 
about the transfer of those organized in the automobile in- 
dustry to the jurisdiction of the respective national and inter- 
national unions, this transfer to be effected as speedily as 
possible.’ The campaign was never even started. (For a 
detailed account of this betrayal see Robert W. Dunn, Labor 
and Automobiles.) 


Decline in A. F. of L. Organization Work 


When the American Federation of Labor was organized in 
1886 it declared in article II of its constitution that its object 
was to encourage the formation of local unions and the com- 
bination of these into national unions. The best way to show 
how far this has been done is to note the number of charters 
issued to directly affiliated unions which A. F. of L. organ- 
izers are supposed to encourage, comparing these figures with 
the amounts spent for organizers. The figures as compiled 
by Louis Stanley in the Nation, October 8, 1930, are as 
follows: 


Years Charters Issued Organizers’ Expenses 
T8O0-O0's ita ctu Men. cmak tinanie ers B280% 8 Seats 
TOQOO=OQ." sidciga reves oe ants ate aia nas 4,911 $505,963.07 
TOIO=19 9 8 Sadi oes awua eotenoneres 2,949 840,661.50 
TQ 20829 05 oi bs crab wid baeihonvee. ccnseamns 1,532 1,644,063.99 


In the the year 1903 alone 1,139 locals received charters. 
This was the peak. The highest figure during the war and 
post-war was 770 in 1920. The figures in recent years are 
negligible in comparison: 98 in 1923; 70 in 1924; 66 in 1925; 
52 in 1926; 69 in 1927; 65 in 1928; 60 in 1929; and in 1930 
only 50. Yet the 36 salaried organizers of the Federation 
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were paid $122,623 in 1930. Contrast this with the year 1900 
when they received only $16,400 and organized 734 locals. 

The A. F. of L. no longer attempts to combine local trade 
and federal labor unions into national unions. In fact it has, 
for example, definitely discouraged attempts to form national 
unions out of the scattered locals of office workers, pocket- 
book workers, and neckwear workers. One reason for this 
lies in the fact that the A. F. of L. derives a clear revenue 
of 21% cents a month from members of the directly affili- 
ated local unions and only 1 cent from members of national 
unions. In 1929 the tiny membership in the local unions~— 
less than 1% of the Federation’s membership—actually con- 
tributed 13.5% of the per capita tax collected. 

Although the Federation has the power to levy assessments 
to help affiliated national unions in time of strike there has 
been no assessment levied since 1918. At the Detroit Con- 
vention in 1926 the Executive Council was authorized to 
levy an assessment to help fight the company unions. But the 
assessment was never levied. The attempt to get a cent a 
month tax to help organize southern workers was killed at 
the 1930 convention. 


High Salaried A. F. of L. Bureaucracy 


William Green, president of the American Federation of 
Labor, draws $1,000 a month in salary and $667 a month for 
traveling expenses, or a total of $20,000 a year, in addition 
to unspecified honorariums for addresses before colleges, 
Rotary clubs, Chambers of Commerce, and similar organiza- 
tions. 

While workers in his union were taking wage cuts John L. 
Lewis, president of the Mine Workers, forced through a 
50% salary increase for himself, raising his yearly salary 
from $8,000 to $12,000. 

High officials of A. F. of L. unions and railroad brother- 
hoods receive salaries equal to those of a cabinet member or 
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a vice-president of the United States ($15,000) or that of a 
United States senator ($10,000). The following show what 
the presidents of certain unions draw: 


Barbers ssisarvataduvienteen< $ 9,000 Machinists .............. $ 7,500 
Bricklayers, Masons and Mine Workers ......... 12,000 

Plasterers .....ece00. 10,000 Musicians .............. 20,000 
Bridge and Structural Operating Engineers .... 15,000 

Iron Workers ........ 15,000 Photo-Engravers ....... 7,800 
Carpenters and Joiners . 10,400 Plumbers .............. 10,000 
Electrical Workers ..... 10,000 =r Printing Pressmen ..... 9,000 
Elevator Constructors .. 12,000 Railroad Trainmen ..... 15,000 
International Ladies’ Gar- Railway Clerks ........ 10,000 

ment Workers ....... 7,500 Stage Employees ....... 20,000 
Leathers. (4.4042 eccssc misao 10,000 Teamsters ............. 15,000 
Locomotive Engineers .. 15,000 Telegraphers ........... 10,000 
Locomotive Firemen and United Garment Workers 12,000 

Enginemen ........... 15,000 Upholsterers ........... 7,800 


Expenses are usually collected in addition and in some 
unions run to 50% or more of the salary. Allowances for 
expenses run from about $5 to $20 a day. Hotel expenses 
are often drawn whether the official is on the road or not. 
Some local union officials receive even higher salaries than 
national union officials. (Further facts on union salaries 
and graft may be found in William Z. Foster’s, Misleaders of 
Labor.) 

American Federation of Labor conventions are held once 
a year and are attended almost exclusively by the prosperous, 
well-paid officials of national unions. State federations, local 
bodies, and local trade and federal labor unions also send 
delegates, but according to the recently amended constitution 
“only those persons whose local unions are affiliated with 
central bodies or with state branches and who are delegates 
to city central bodies and state branches, shall be eligible to 
represent city central bodies or state branches, in the conven- 
tions of the American Federation of Labor.’’ The chairman 
of the laws committee of 1927 convention stated that the 
object of this clause was to change the old system under 
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which “in recent years undesirables have come here as dele- 
gates.” One of the “undesirables” was William F. Dunne, 
delegate from the trades and labor council of Butte, Montana. 
He fought for militant policies and was unseated at the con- 
vention in 1923 for criticizing the acts of such corrupt labor 
officials as John L. Lewis. 


A. F. of L. Support of War Department 


Defending the present economic and political order and 
considering itself the “bulwark” of capitalist democracy the 
A. F. of L. leadership, although ostensibly still opposing the 
conscription of labor, is ready to put the organization at the 
service of American imperialism in the next war. Officials 
of the American Legion and other professional patriots 
speak at every convention. The Secretary of War and other 
War Department officials have been wildly applauded when 
they made chauvinistic speeches. A. F. of L. conventions 
have passed resolutions endorsing the War Department’s 
Military Training Camps. The Executive Council of the 
A. F. of L. gave these camps an enthusiastic blessing when 
its members visited the Plattsburg Camp in 1926. President 
Green was a “guest of honor” at West Point in 1929. Mat- 
thew Woll, an attorney who is a vice president of the A. F. 
of L., in a confidential address to the Army War College at 
the Washington Barracks, told the officers that “American 
organized labor is a patriotic, loyal, and nationalistic institu- 
tion.” He referred to “the great regard organized labor has 
for the military forces of our government, the great respect 
in which it holds those in charge of the military division of 
our nation.” “The American Federation of Labor,” he said, 
“has only words of kindness for the army.” 


A. F. of L. Opposition to Soviet Union 


The American Federation of Labor considers itself “the 
first line of combat” in any war on the Soviet Union. Its 
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attacks on the workers’ republic have been more venomously 
worded than those of the most professional patriotic body. 
When a resolution for diplomatic recognition was submitted 
to the 1926 convention, Matthew Woll, speaking for the reso- 
lutions committee, upheld the Coolidge policy of non-recogni- 
tion and called the Soviet Union a “régime of enslavement,” 
a “fiendish régime,” and said that it was “the most unscrupu- 
lous, most anti-social, most menacing institution in the world 
to-day.” Although there were a few speeches urging that 
the A. F. of L. at least send a committee to investigate con- 
ditions in the Soviet Union, the convention, by what Presi- 
dent Green pronounced “a unanimous vote,” endorsed Woll’s 
opinions. Mr. Woll is acting president of the National Civic 
Federation, dominated by anti-union employers, which spends 
most of its funds attacking the Soviet Union, forging docu- 
ments to discredit Russian-American trade, and employing 
spies and criminals such as Gaston P. Means to war on radi- 
cals. Mrs. Finley J. Shepard, the former Helen Gould, 
reputed to be the richest woman in the world, is a financial 
supporter of and close collaborator with Woll and the Na- 
tional Civic Federation. 


A. F. of L. Fights Unemployment Insurance 


President Green of the American Federation of Labor 
takes the same position against state unemployment insurance 
as do the insurance companies, President Hoover, and the 
National Association of Manufacturers. The latter in its 
advertisements during October, 1930, headed “Menace of 
Unemployment Insurance! Avoid the Plague!’ quotes a re- 
cent speech by Green in which he said, “The dole system 
embodies a vicious principle, . . . develops a paternalism 
that is demoralizing. . . . The danger is that there is but 
one step from compulsory unemployment insurance to the 
dole.” The 1930 convention of the A. F. of L. voted down 
five resolutions for state unemployment insurance and de- 
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cided to let its Executive Council make a “study” of 
“remedial legislation in relation to unemployment.” Mat- 
thew Woll, president of the Union Labor Life Insurance Co., 
like the executives of other private insurance companies, is 
bitterly opposed to any state insurance that would curtail the 
profits of the private companies. In a speech to the Building 
Trades Employers’ Assn. of New York in December, 1930, 
he said that his insurance company was formed “to promote 
among the wage earning class the idea that our social order 
({capitalism] is best designed to promote the welfare of indi- 
viduals.” 


A Pledge to the Capitalists 


American Federation of Labor officials and executives of 
railroad brotherhoods at a White House conference Novem- 
ber 11, 1929, pledged President Hoover not to seek wage 
advances or to strike during the economic crisis. In return 
for a vague promise from a group of open shop industrial- 
ists that wages would not be reduced during the period, the 
labor officials promised, according to a statement given out 
by Hoover, that “no movements beyond those already in 
negotiation should be initiated for increase of wages and 
that every cooperation should be given by labor to industry 
in the handling of its problems.” 

Yet hundreds of employers thereafter reduced wages in 
addition to discharging hundreds of thousands of workers 
while putting others on part time, thus cutting their wages 
substantially. Even Green by the end of 1930 was forced 
to admit that 725 wage cuts had come to his attention; and 
this was only a fraction of the actual number. In the face 
of these conditions the conservative unions made no demands 
for wage increases, and in only a few cases struck against 
wage cuts. In the words of the Executive Council of the 
A. F. of L., reporting to the 1930 convention, labor organiza- 
tions cooperated “by not raising issues that might embarrass 
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or interrupt efforts to turn the tide upward. Unions have 
again demonstrated their methods and their appreciation of 
the interdependence between their interests and the interests 
of industry and society.” 


A. F. of L. Grows More Reactionary 


The A. F. of L. has been growing increasingly reactionary 
in recent years. Its unions have expelled hundreds of mili- 
tant workers from the ranks for criticizing the bureaucracy 
and opposing the Federation’s capitalist programs. Scores 
of charters of militant locals have been revoked for the same 
reason. The A. F. of L. has encouraged the deportation of 
radicals and the Executive Council favors the registration of 
aliens. The A. F. of L. has cooperated with the Department 
of Justice and the Department of Labor in fighting and 
attempting to outlaw radical workers’ organizations such as 
those affiliated with the Trade Union Unity League. A. F. 
of L. unions have gone to the capitalist courts and secured 
injunctions against rival left wing unions to prevent picket- 
ing and strike activities. 

By their class collaboration agreements Federation unions 
have helped to put over schemes which mean permanent un- 
employment for certain groups of workers and more intensi- 
fied speeded up production for workers not discharged. It 
has supported capitalist political parties, peddled its “labor 
vote” to the old-line politicians and pursued a fruitless policy 
of “rewarding friends and punishing enemies.” As a “re- 
ward” for these services hundreds of labor leaders have been 
given political jobs with city, state, and federal governments. 
Labor officials often occupy important positions in Republi- 
can and Democratic political machines. Railroad brother- 
hood officers are equally involved in capitalist party politics. 
W. N. Doak was recently appointed Secretary of Labor for 
his services on behalf of Hoover in the election of 1928. 
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Negroes and the Unions 


Eleven international unions affiliated to the American Fed- 
eration of Labor deny membership to Negro workers either 
through provisions in their constitutions or by their rituals. 
They are the Boilermakers, Machinists, Railway Carmen, 
Railway Clerks, Sleeping Car Conductors, Masters, Mates 
and Pilots, Switchmen, Railway Mail Assn., Wire Weavers, 
Railway Telegraphers, and Commercial Telegraphers. 

Thirteen unions not affiliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor have similar provisions including the four rail- 
road brotherhoods—Conductors, Locomotive Engineers, Lo- 
comotive Firemen and Enginemen, and Railroad Trainmen. 

Other unions of the A. F. of L. while not specifying in 
their constitutions that Negroes are excluded, actually keep 
them out. As Ira De A. Reid says in his Negro Member- 
ship in American Labor Unions, “The Plumbers have never 
made an issue of the question of admitting Negroes though 
it is generally understood that they are not admitted. Despite 
persistent efforts of Negro plumbers in Philadelphia, New 
York, and Chicago to secure membership, they have not suc- 
ceeded. . . . The Electrical Workers maintain no consti- 
tutional clause regarding Negro membership, but no Negroes 
are known to be members of this union except in Chicago 
where there is one.” 

The A. F. of L. itself has an unfavorable record with 
regard to organizing Negroes. It now employs no Negro 
organizers. It permits local and federal labor unions under 
its direct control to discriminate against Negroes. While 
expelling national unions for refusing to obey orders on jur- 
isdictional questions and while expelling local central labor 
bodies for “radicalism,” it does nothing to exercise such 
power against its affiliated unions that bar Negroes from 
membership. In its southern “organization campaign” in the 
South in 1930 no effort was made to organize Negro workers 
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and nothing was said about them in the speeches made by 
William Green and other A. F. of L. organizers. When 
President McMahon of the United Textile Workers was 
asked whether he would organize Negroes in the same locals 
with white workers, he answered with an emphatic “NO.” 

The A. F. of L. has formed a few separate Jim Crow local 
trade and federal unions. But the number of these directly 
affliated Negro locals fell from 169 in 1919 to 41 in 1925 and 
21 by 1929, comprising a total of about 450 members (Reid, 
p. 107). The A. F. of L. refused to permit the affiliation to it 
of the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters. Instead this 
union of Negro workers, in 1929, was split up into small 
local federal unions only five of which were functioning suf- 
ficiently to send one delegate each to the A. F. of L. conven- 
tion in 1930. This union was the first attempt to form an 
all-Negro body covering a whole craft. But the A. F. of L. 
split it up, thereby completely destroying the possibility of its 
becoming a force against the Pullman Company. 


Independent Unions 


The four chief railroad brotherhoods, not affiliated with 
the A. F. of L., are the Order of Railway Conductors, the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, and the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen. The officials of these unions have 
been among the most conservative in the world. Many of 
them have been rewarded for their services to the railroad 
corporations by being appointed to high political posts. The 
present Secretary of Labor, W. N. Doak, active in deporting 
foreign-born workers, is a former official of the Trainmen. 

After the railroad brotherhoods the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers is the most important union not affiliated with 
the A. F. of L. Organized in 1914 after a revolt of workers 
in the United Garment Workers of America—the A. F. of 
L. body—this union reached its peak strength of about 200,- 
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ooo in the war days and has since declined to approximately 
100,000 members. Although originally a progressive type of 
union with a class struggle constitution, it has, in recent years 
cooperated more and more closely with the manufacturers. 
At the same time it has expelled militant workers from its 
ranks. Its banks lend money to clothing firms and its officials 
work with the employers in joint efforts to increase the 
profits of the latter. So-called “production standards” have 
actually meant the speeding up of workers, and resulted in 
reductions in wage scales and permanent unemployment for 
many. This union, as Prof. John R. Commons of Wiscon- 
sin University puts it, “has lost its ginger, its pep, and is 
turning to try to help the manufacturers make profits . 

and the interesting thing about it is that the union points to 
the financial statements of the company as a justification for 
their participation in these various increases in efficiency.” 
(For a brief exposé of corrupt conditions in this union, par- 
ticularly with reference to its insurance schemes, see Justice 
for Organized Workers, a pamphlet by Louis Kirshbaum.) 


Industrial Workers of the World 

This organization, formed in 1905, was once a vigorous 
group for struggle and propaganda. It functioned chiefly in 
the textile, steel, coal and metal mining, in the lumber camps 
of the South and the Northwest, as well as among migratory 
agricultural workers. It carried on its propaganda through 
strikes, free speech demonstrations and other dramatic activi- 
ties. It led such great strikes as at Lawrence, Mass., McKees 
Rocks, Pa., and Paterson, N. J. It fought militantly in the 
lumber towns of Louisiana and Texas and in the mines of 
Michigan and Montana. Its story has been told in Paul 
Brissenden’s History of the I. W. W. and its decline in the 
lumber areas has been sketched in Charlotte Todes’ Labor 
and Lumber. To-day its membership is negligible, and its 
officials reactionary. Its dwindling papers attack the Soviet 
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Union. Its strength has been destroyed by government sup- 
pression, factional quarrels and the incorrect policies of its 
leaders who were never able to maintain stable organization 
even after successful strikes. The organization was once 
the most militant radical propaganda agency in the United 
States. But it gave insufficient attention to the immediate 
demands of the workers and the building of unions to further 
their demands. (See David Saposs, Left Wing Unionism 
and Bill Haywood’s Book.) 

In 1922 the I. W. W. turned from support of the Soviet 
Union to open and direct attack upon the first workers’ 
republic. This alienated a large section of its really revolu- 
tionary members. 


Trade Union Unity League 

The Trade Union Unity League, the new Left Wing trade 
union center of the United States, was organized in Cleve- 
land, September 1, 1929, at a convention attended by 690 
delegates representing about 70,000 workers. It is an out- 
growth of the Trade Union Educational League organized 
in 1920. While the latter organization had devoted itself 
largely to boring within the A. F. of L. unions in an effort to 
make their policies more progressive, the new federation 
puts its principal emphasis upon the organization of unorgan- 
ized into unions independent of the A. F. of L. At the 
same time it does not give up work within the old unions. 
The policy of the League on this matter is expressed in its 
program adopted at the Cleveland convention: 


The Trade Union Unity League aggressively furthers the 
organization of new revolutionary industrial unions in industries 
where there are no unions and in industries where the existing 
unions are corrupt and impotent. The organization of the masses 
into new unions stands in the very center of the T. U. U. L. pro- 
gram. But this does not imply a policy of petty splits and indi- 
vidual withdrawal of militant workers from the old trade unions 
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where these have a mass character. Such a policy was one of the 
many serious mistakes of the I. W. W. 

On the contrary, the T. U. U. L. organizes the left wing in these 
old unions and fights for their revolutionization. The skilled 
workers also feel the pressure of rationalization. Discontented 
masses in the various unions look upon their official leaders 
with hatred and contempt as betrayers. They only require the 
occasion and effective leadership to develop serious struggles 
against the officialdom and employers. The T. U. U. L. fights in 
the old unions for their amalgamation through direct action of 
the masses against their leaders. It fights for a militant wage 
and strike policy in these organizations, and sets up rank and 
file strike committees against the official machinery of the bu- 
reaucrats. It struggles to break the alliance of the old unions 
with the capitalist parties and to draw them into working-class 
political struggles. It fights to rouse the organized masses for 
the defense of the Soviet Union and generally against impending 
imperialist war. It carries on a merciless struggle to eliminate 
the reactionary leaders from control of these unions and to de- 
feat their program of class collaboration. It battles to wipe out 
the discrimination against Negro workers in the industries and 
in the unions. It struggles to draw the old organizations into 
closer relations, organizationally and ideologically, with the in- 
dustrial union movement, against the unionism of the labor 
bureaucrats. The new union movement militantly battles for 
class, industrial unionism, both outside and inside the old unions. 


The Trade Union Unity League is founded on the prin- 
ciple of the class struggle and the organization of workers 
to abolish capitalism and construct a socialist form of society 
in its place, It is affiliated to the Red International of Labor 
Unions, and participates in political struggles with the Com- 
munist Party of the United States. 

Instead of craft and occupational unions the T. U. U. L. 
forms industrial and even inter-industrial unions. It pays 
special attention to the unskilled and semi-skilled workers in 
the basic industries and organizes the rank and file shop com- 
mittee as the basic unit of the union. 

In addition to its immediate fight for shorter hours, higher 
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wages and against the speed-up system, the T. U. U. L. also 
includes the following activities and demands: 


Formation of unemployed councils and a steady agitation for 
unemployment insurance as well as a full social insurance pro- 
gram. (The hundreds of “hunger marches” of unemployed 
workers in 1930-31 were under the direction of the T. U. U. L.) 

Full social, economic, political, and trade union equality for 
Negro workers instead of the discrimination practiced in most 
A. F. of L. unions. 

Formation of workers’ defense corps to protect workers in 
strikes, picket lines, and demonstrations against the police and 
troops of the employers’ government, as well as against company 
thugs and gunmen. 

Unconditional release of all class war prisoners. 

Abolition of all child labor and of night work for women and 
young workers. 

Equal pay for equal work, especially for Negroes, women, and 
young workers. 

Mass violation of all injunctions against labor, and struggle 
for their complete abolition. 


Since its formation the T. U. U. L. has organized the 
great unemployment demonstrations of March 6, 1930; or- 
ganized by March, 1931, about 175 unemployed councils; led 
the campaign for unemployment insurance and relief from 
city, state, and federal governments; headed a number of 
strikes such as those of the agricultural workers in the Im- 
perial Valley of California, the automobile workers of Flint, 
Mich., the food and pencil workers of New York, the dock 
workers of New Orleans, and the woolen workers of Law- 
rence. It has done effective organization work in such south- 
ern cities as Birmingham, Alabama, and Chattanooga, Tenn. 
It has fought vigorously against the policies of the American 
Federation of Labor both on political and economic matters. 
Scores of left wing leaders have been arrested and jailed in 
these struggles, as well as in connection with hunger marches 
conducted in many states. 

At the beginning of 1931 the T. U. U. L. consisted of the 
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following affiliated organizations: National Miners Union; 
National Textile Workers Union; Needle Trades Workers 
Industrial Union; Auto Workers Industrial Union; Marine 
Workers Industrial Union; Metal Workers Industrial 
League; Railroad Workers Industrial League; Food and 
Packinghouse Workers Industrial League; Lumber Workers 
Industrial League; Shoe and Leather Workers National 
Committee, and the Agricultural Workers League. There 
were in addition various local unions, leagues, councils, and 
committees not yet set up on a national basis. 

The official organ of the T. U. U. L. is Labor Unity, pub- 
lished weekly at 2 West 15th Street, New York City. 


Strikes 


Figures on the number of strikes in the United States, and 
workers involved in them, are incomplete. The U. S. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics records those that come to its attention or 
which are mentioned in the press. Its records over the past 
16 years show that the peak in the number of strikes was 
reached in 1917. The largest number of workers was in- 
volved in the strikes of 1919, the year of the steel strike: 


Total DisputesinWhich Total No. 
Disputes No.of Workers of Workers 


Year Reported Was Given Involved 
TOTS. Noccs-icoiteelsiacy  cuedarsenroniecs 1,593 vee 950,000 
EQUOY -escxierd-c vv tenheens ters aard aranca ans 3,789 2,667 1,599,917 
LOTT ste ie  conettaeenkta seen bist 4,450 2,325 1,227,254 
IQIBs fob oa vee hears hiesvins were 3,353 2,151 1,239,989 
TOL isciagu toegestaan. 3,630 2,665 4,160,348 
1920: SH dtPere onda tee et 3,411 2,226 1,463,054 
T QQ carve etait eterna Sheesh 2,385 1,785 1,099,247 
FOZ 8 ig co saves. crarvere WER ofa ote. F ia 1,112 899 1,612,562 
TOZSA wre Gaectea Maree sesso 1,553 1,199 756,584 
1924: Line Mtraeiats be one eens 1,249 898 654,641 
TO25 vie kiiesdeacits eins 4 Cea etait 1,301 1,012 428,416 
1020 clos eicesetene ws gee Tae 1,035 783 329,592 
1027° cciiieee eee caiaees 734 734 349,434 
TO2B AT eo ean e tresses abe erate a 629 629 357,145 
TQ20 ae desieie vesicle x: snernrd cftseneyetayere 903 903 230,463 


TQGON ies Satis arenes ss 618 618 156,125 
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These conservative government figures thus show that 
during the 16-year period from 1915 to the end of 1930 there 
were 31,745 strikes involving 16,614,771 workers. The larg- 
est number of these strikes were carried on in the building 
trades, the next in order being clothing trades, metal trades, 
textiles and coal mining. 

The date of certain strikes, the kind and number of work- 
ers involved in each, and the area of the strike is given in 
the following table which contains merely a few important 
strikes that have been waged in the United States since 1870: 


Number 
Year Trade Place on Strike 
1872 Building workers New York City 100,000 
1875 Cotton workers Fall River, Mass. 15,000 
1877 Railroad workers P.R. R,, B. & O,, etc., 100,000 
1877 Cigar makers New York City 7,000 
1879 Cotton workers Fall River, Mass. 14,000 
1882 Iron workers Pennsylvania 35,000 
1882 Freight handlers New York City 4,000 
1883 Commercial telegraphers General, U. S. 6,270 
1884-85 Soft coal miners Hocking Valley, Ohio 4,000 
1885 R. R. shop workers Gould railways 5,000 
1886 Knit goods workers Cohoes, N. Y. 20,000 
1886 ~All organized trades * Chicago, IIl. 80,000 
1887 Railroad workers Reading, R. R. 60,000 
1800 Carpenters General, U. S. 50,000 
1892 Steel workers Homestead, Pa. 6,000 
1892 Silver miners Coeur d’Alene, Idaho 3,000 
1894 Railroad and Pullman workers Chicago area 100,000 
1894 Soft coal miners General, U. S. 125,000 
1897 Soft coal miners General, U. S. except 
W. Va. 150,000 
1900 Hard coal miners Pennsylvania 142,000 
1902 Hatters Danbury, Conn. 500 
1903 Building workers New York City 110,000 
1904 Cotton workers Fall River, Mass. 27,000 
1904 Packing and slaughterhouse Chicago, Ill. 45,000 
1907 Sawmill workers Portland, Ore. 2,500 
1909 Seamen Great Lakes 10,000 


*Tt is estimated that over 500,000 workers throughout the country 
were involved in strikes for the 8-hour day in 1886. 
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Year 
1009 
1909 
1910 
1910 
1910 
1910 
IQII 


1912 
1912 
1912 
1912 
1912-13 


1913 
1913 
1913 
1913-14 
1915 
1916 
1916 
1916 
1916 
1917 


19017 


1917 
1917 
1917 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1919 
1919 
T1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
I9IQ 
1919 
IQIQ 
1919 
1919 
1920 
1920 
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Trade 
Steel workers 
Shirtwaist makers 
Street car workers 
Men’s clothing workers 
Women’s clothing workers 
Steel workers 
Railroad shop workers 


Longshoremen 

Men’s and children’s clothing 
Cotton workers 

Textile workers 

Soft coal miners 


Silk workers 

Rubber workers 

Copper miners 

Soft coal miners 

Men’s clothing workers 
Iron miners 

Oil workers 

Harbor workers 

Women’s clothing workers 
Men’s and children’s clothing 
Lumber workers 
Shipbuilders and iron workers 
Copper miners 

Shoe workers 

Men’s clothing 
Longshoremen 

Electrical workers 

Steel workers 

Stockyard workers 

Silk workers 

Soft coal miners 

Police 

General 

Textile workers 

Women’s clothing 

Auto workers 

Cigar makers 

Harbor workers 

Fur workers 

Men’s clothing 


Number 
Place on Strike 
McKees Rocks, Pa. 8,000 
New York City 25,000 
Philadelphia, Pa. 6,200 
Chicago, III. 35,000 
New York City 60,000 
Bethlehem, Pa. 9,000 
Illinois Central and 
Harriman Lines 38,000 
Atlantic Ports 30,000 
New York City 100,000 
Utica, N. Y. 3,000 
Lawrence, Mass. 29,000 
Paint and Cabin 
Creeks, W. Va. 5,000 
Paterson, N. J. 27,000 
Akron, Ohio 15,000 
Calumet, Mich. 14,500 
Colorado 9,000 
Chicago, Il. 20,000 
Minnesota 15,000 
Bayonne, N. J. 10,000 
New York City 16,000 
New York City 60,000 
New York City 50,000 
Washington & Oregon 20,000 
San Francisco 28,000 
Butte, Mont. 12,000 
Lynn, Mass. 15,000 
New York City 60,000 
Atlantic Coast 100,000 


Schenectady, N. Y. 23,000 


General, U. S. 365,000 
Chicago, Ill. 35,000 
Paterson, N. J. 15,000 
General, U. S. 435,000 
Boston 1,400 
Seattle, Wash. 60,000 
Lawrence, Mass. 30,000 
New York City 35,000 
Toledo, Ohio 13,000 
New York City 20,000 
New York City 17,000 
New York City 9,000 
New York, Baltimore 

and Boston 75,000 
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Year Trade 


1920 R. R. yard and switchmen 


1920 Painters 
1921 Building workers 
1921 Cloakmakers 


1921 Slaughterhouse workers 
1921 Cotton mill workers 
1922 ~=©Textile workers 


1922 Women’s cloak and suit 


1922 Elevated and __ street 
1922 Soft coal miners 
1922 Hard coal miners 
1922 Building workers 
1922 R. R. shopmen 
1923 Web pressmen 

1923 Dressmakers 

1923 Shoe workers 

1924 Silk workers 

1924 Men’s clothing 
1924 Women’s clothing 
1925 Railroad enginemen 
1925 Women’s clothing 
1925-26 Hard coal miners 
1926 Fur workers 

1926 Women’s clothing 
1926 Textile workers 
1927 Soft coal miners 
1927-28 Soft coal miners 


1928 Cotton mill workers 
1929 Rayon workers 
1929 Cotton mill workers 


1929 Cotton mill workers 
1929 Street car men 
1930-31 Cotton mill workers 
1931 Woolen workers 


Number 

Place on Strike 

General, U. S. 500,000 

New York City 10,000 

Philadelphia, Pa. 40,000 
New York and other 

cities 75,000 


Chicago, Omaha, etc. 40,000 
N. and S. Carolina 9,000 


New England 80,000 
New York City 50,000 
Chicago, Ill. 25,000 
General, U. S. 450,000 
General, U. S. 143,000 
Chicago 60,000 
General, U. S. 400,000 
New York City 2,000 
New York City 15,000 
Brockton, Mass. 16,000 
Paterson, N. J. 13,400 
New York City 40,000 
New York City 50,000 
Western Maryland R. R. 430 
New York City 30,000 
General, U. S. 150,000 
New York City 12,000 
New York City 40,000 
Passaic, N. J. 16,000 
Colorado 6,000 


General, chiefly Ill. 
Ind., Ohio and Pa. 190,000 
New Bedford, Mass. 27,000 


Elizabethton, Tenn. 5,000 
N. Carolina, incl. 

Gastonia 5,000 
S. Carolina 18,000 
New Orleans, La. 1,550 
Danville, Va. 4,500 
Lawrence, Mass. 10,000 


Not all strikes have been declared or directed by trade 
unions. There have been thousands of spontaneous strikes, 
some of them fought without the aid of a union organization. 
Small shop strikes and strikes of one section or department 
of large plants have been countless and unrecorded. They 
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indicate the dissatisfaction of the workers with their condi- 
tions, accompanied by a militancy that has risen to great 
heights during certain periods. With economic conditions 
growing worse, and with wage cuts and speed-up devices 
more frequently resorted to by the employers the number of 
strikes in the future is likely to rise. The need for a com- 
pact and militant organization to lead these strikes is obvious 
to all intelligent workers. 





VII. THE EMPLOYERS’ OFFENSIVE 


Employers’ Associations 


AMERICAN employers have formed many kinds of associa- 
tions to advance their interests. More than 2,000 of these 
have to do with labor in some phase. For the workers the 
so-called “militant associations” of employers are the most 
important, for they are formed to fight labor unions and 
other working class organizations. Outstanding examples of 
the belligerent employers’ association organized on a national 
scale, are the National Metal Trades’ Association, National 
Founders Association, and the more inclusive National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers. (Clarence E. Bonnett, Em- 
ployers’ Associations in the United States.) 

Local associations of employers use a wide variety of 
names ranging from “Manufacturers’ Associations” to “As- 
sociated Industries,” “Chambers of Commerce,” and ‘Amer- 
ican-Plan Open Shop” bodies. Sometimes these local groups 
use the name “Citizens’ Committee” or “Citizens’ Alliance” 
to hide their anti-labor and fascist programs. 

Some associations, like the National Civic Federation, in- 
clude reactionary trade union leaders among their members 
and executives, but this is for the purpose of buying out 
these treacherous leaders and using them to serve the pur- 
poses of the capitalist class. (Norman Hapgood, Profes- 
sional Patriots.) 

The most aggressive anti-labor general association in the 
country is the National Association of Manufacturers. It 
has (1) maintained a lobby to influence legislation; (2) 
bribed labor leaders; (3) assisted its own members and other 
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associations in strike-breaking; (4) acted as leader and 
spokesman of a large group of employers in advancing other 
anti-union and open shop measures. 

The basic philosophy of this association, and employers’ 
associations generally, was expressed at its convention in 
1926 when its employment relations committee said: “We, 
as manufacturers, are interested in profits... . Every 
activity of this association, therefore, and every recommenda- 
tion of this and other committees, must, in the last analysis, 
be judged by this one standard—Does it contribute to the 
immediate or ultimate profit of the association members?” 
(Robert W. Dunn, Americanization of Labor.) 


Company Unions 


Of all the “newer tactics” for fighting trade unions the 
company union stands out most prominently. It offers the 
workers a “substitute” for trade unions and is one of the 
most insidious devices employed by corporations to maintain 
control over the lives of the workers. 

Prior to 1917 not more than a dozen plants of any size 
had introduced company unions. The war and the demand 
for labor tremendously stimulated their growth, as the Na- 
tional War Labor Board encouraged their formation in fac- 
tories where no regular labor unions were recognized. In 
1919 the National Industrial Conference Board listed 225 of 
these “works councils,” covering 400,000 workers. By 1928 
this number had grown to about 870 councils, involving 400 
companies and their 1,550,000 employees. 

Basic, trustified industry has used the company union to 
the greatest advantage in fooling the workers. The metal 
trades, large steel corporations, electrical goods manufactur- 
ing concerns like Westinghouse Electric and General Electric, 
dozens of public utilities, and railroads such as the Pennsyl- 
vania and the New York, New Haven & Hartford, have uti- 
lized “employee representation plans,” as they are most com- 
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monly called, to defeat trade unions and prevent the organi- 
zation of workers into independent organizations. 

These employer-controlled plans (1) possess absolutely no 
economic strength or bargaining power; (2) forbid “em- 
ployee representatives” to have their own experts or statis- 
ticians to represent them in conferences while management al- 
ways employs such specialists to prepare its case; (3) concern 
themselves with picnics, waste prevention, and petty matters 
of no vital interest to the workers; (4) permit the “em- 
ployee representatives” no final vote or decision in any mat- 
ter, that right resting exclusively with the company; (5) 
allow no separate meetings of “employee representatives,” 
while separate mass meetings of workers are unheard of 
under such plans; (6) are by their very nature confined to 
one company and often to only one plant, so that solidarity 
between workers of different plants is unthinkable under 
such schemes. (Robert W. Dunn, Company Unions.) 

In strikes in recent years, such as those of textile workers 
at Passaic, N. J., and Danville, Va., workers have succeeded 
in exposing and destroying these company unions, 


Employee Stock Ownership 


Before the stock market crash and the crisis in industry 
the sale of stock by companies to their employees was re- 
garded as next in importance after company unions as a way 
to “democratize” industry. Underlying all of these schemes 
was the basic purpose—to stop unions, prevent strikes, and 
rout Reds. Such companies as the American Woolen Co., 
National City Bank, Lehigh Valley Railroad, and Brooklyn- 
Manhattan Transit Corp. made it clear that anti-unionism 
was the main objective in introducing such a plan. The head 
of the International Harvester Co. stated that “Employee 
stock ownership is a very practical step toward removing 
any possible danger of Bolshevism.” ‘The Pittsburgh Coal 
Co., controlled by the Mellon family, referred to its employee 
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stock ownership scheme as “a leaven quietly overcoming radi- 
calism and class hatred.” The American Mining Congress 
Journal called such devices “a sure cure for radicalism.” 

Not more than 400 companies have sold stock to their 
workers. Even though some of them are very large con- 
cerns, such as American Telephone & Telegraph Co., Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co., several Standard Oil companies, 
and Armour & Co., not more than 1,500,000 employees, in- 
cluding the highest salaried executives, have been able to 
purchase stock under such plans. 

The amount of stock owned by employee stockholders is 
but a drop in the bucket compared with the millions of shares 
in the hands of the owning and exploiting class. Even 
among 20 important companies that had vigorously pro- 
moted wide diffusion of stock ownership, the Industrial Re- 
lations Section of Princeton University discovered that only 
a little over 4% of the stock of the companies was owned 
by employees of all grades including foremen, superintend- 
ents, and even the high-salaried managers. 


Company Pensions 


Company pensions have been utilized by a few companies 
to tie workers to their jobs and to develop “loyal employees.” 
Although some 450 plans are in operation, and about 4,000,- 
ooo workers are employed by companies that have them, not 
more than 90,000 aged workers are now receiving company 
pensions. 

The pensioned worker has no claim on the company for 
the pension in case he is discharged or if the company merges 
with another or goes out of business. Most of these private 
company plans have been found to be unsound. The amounts 
provided are insignificant even if a worker could hold on till 
65 or 70 years of age when the payments begin. 

Strike-prevention is one of the motives behind this as 
behind other welfare plans. Not only in the threatened rail- 
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road tie-up in 1916, in the steel strike of 1919, in various 
strikes in the leather and textile industries, in strikes against 
the Pullman Co., but in the strike of enginemen and firemen 
on the Western Maryland Railroad in 1925-26, private pen- 
sion plans were used as a lash to hold the worker on the job 
or, if already retired, to return him to the job as a strike- 
breaker. 


Group Insurance 


While employers fight comprehensive state social insurance 
plans they introduce also “group insurance” for their work- 
ers. This is a scheme whereby a company insures all its 
employees for a limited amount, a private insurance com- 
pany receiving the premiums to which the workers may or 
may not be forced to contribute. Life, disability, and other 
types of insurance are included in these plans. 

The total value of this insurance now outstanding is about 
$10,000,000,000 covering’ some 6,000,000 employees. About 
18,000 companies have so far used this type of insurance. 
The company tries to give the worker the impression that it 
is doing something substantial for him even in those cases 
where, by high pressure salesmanship and actual coercion, it 
compels him to take the insurance. 

Haley Fiske, the late president of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co. (where attempts to organize workers are ruth- 
lessly crushed), expressed one important capitalist motive 
behind the spread of this insurance, in addition to the large 
profits it brings to his company, when he said: 


If we can get into the minds of wage earners the idea that 
they own capital in the form of policies we shall have gone a 
long way toward teaching them the right of property and the 
importance of corporations in which capital is invested. 


Several experts on the subject have declared that while 
“group insurance alone will not prevent strikes,” it should 
lessen the “probability of strikes and labor difficulties.” Such 
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insurance is cancelable at the will of the company and with- 
out the consent of the worker. It ceases automatically when 
a worker is laid off during an unemployment crisis; strikers 
of course have their benefits immediately canceled. Workers 
in the Packard auto plant in Detroit who protested against 
an increase in their insurance rates from $1.40 to $2.38 a 
month in December, 1930, “were shown the jobless tramping 
the snow outside and told to choose.” 

A well-informed writer on the subject recently declared 
that “this insurance . . . is in its very nature paternalistic, 
a mere contrivance to benefit the employer.” 


Employee Magazines 


More than 500 magazines issued by separate companies 
for their employees are distributed to mislead the workers 
and to “bridge the gap between capital and labor’ as one 
company puts it. In the words of one company expert on 
the subject, it helps the employer to “sell industrial peace,” 
“to combat socialism.” James Myers in his Representative 
Government in Industry admits that “There are no circum- 
stances in which Capital looks more like a hypocrite to Labor 
than in the publication of the so-called ‘employee maga- 
zines’.” 

Employees are not permitted to write in these magazines, 
or if they do it is not about “uncensored controversial ques- 
tions” as one personnel man expresses it. Hours, wages, 
speed-up, accidents, health conditions in the shop—nothing of 
this kind is permitted to be discussed by the workers. Usually 
the magazine is written exclusively by a company publicity 
man or even by an outside professional advertising com- 
pany. “We Plan and Produce Employee Magazines That 
Enhance Loyalty,” says the Writers Bureau, Inc., in the New 
York Times. 

Company magazines are issued by such important com- 
panies as Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., Botany Mills, 
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Bethlehem Steel Co., Standard Oil of N. J., and Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co. The paper issued by this last-named 
concern is appropriately named For Ward. 

These magazines are urged to employ “good psychology” 
in maintaining a contented force of workers. They use lots 
of baby pictures and photographs of workers and their 
families. ‘They like to see their names in print. The wise 
editor will see to it that every worker’s name appears in the 
publication at least once a year,” writes a specialist in this 
field of company propaganda. 

Of the 500 such periodicals analyzed by the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board in its Employee Magazines in the 
United States, practically all were issued by concerns which 
had consistently fought all attempts of their workers to 
organize. 

Against these company-edited house organs workers in the 
Communist Party and the militant unions issue shop papers 
that carry workers’ correspondence and stories of real con- 
ditions in the plants. The company-run magazines are now 
being fought by scores of these real workers’ papers issued 
by the workers themselves and appealing to working class 
solidarity and struggle. 


General Personnel and Welfare Schemes 


A number of general “welfare” or “personnel” services are 
provided by companies for employees mainly for the pur- 
pose of “developing shop loyalty,” and “preventing union 
organization.” One writer, L. A. Boettiger, in his Em- 
ployee Welfare Work declares that the majority of welfare 
and personnel programs are to (1) increase productive effi- 
ciency, (2) reduce labor turnover, (3) advertise the business, 
(4) reduce strikes and labor difficulties, (5) lull workers 
into a feeling of contentment with conditions which would 
otherwise be vigorously protested, (6) provide palliatives for 
a low wage, (7) avoid government regulation of industrial 
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relations by furnishing the argument that it is not needed, 
(8) disrupt the discipline of organized labor, (9) reduce 
taxes on profits by artificially inflating costs. In short they 
are all aimed at producing the largest possible profits for 
the owners of industry. 

The full list of company “welfare services” is too long 
to be given here. A few of those mentioned exhaustively in 
Robert W. Dunn’s Americanization of Labor include: com- 
pany gardens, athletic team, boosters’ clubs, mutual benefit 
societies, service bonuses, thrift and savings clubs, sewing 
circles, bible classes, Christmas treats, plant song leaders, 
medical treatment, amusements and diversions of every kind, 
veterans’ associations, “employee education,” lunch rooms, 
and a host of profit-sharing schemes. Practically every large 
corporation in the United States has some form of such 
activity, and many have an extensive program of this sort 
of thing to fool and drug their workers, 

“Welfare” costs the employer very little. A study of these 
activities as carried on by several hundred corporations was 
made by the Pennsylvania Commission on Old Age Pen- 
sions. It showed that the average company paid out about 
1% of its total payroll for welfare and personnel work. 


“Yellow Dog” Contracts 

One of the sharpest weapons used by the capitalist class 
against the workers is the individual contract, more popularly 
known among workers as the “yellow dog” contract. This 
is a formal contract which the company forces its workers 
to sign in order to get a job. The contracts usually make the 
worker agree not to join a union, engage in union activity, 
or go on strike. Violation of the contract leads to imme- 
diate discharge. Sometimes the contracts are not even 
signed by the workers but are simply posted on the shop 
bulletin board or inserted in the pay envelope. 
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A typical contract issued by the Island Creek Coal Co. 
reads in part as follows: 


Island Creek Coal Co., employer, and ................ , em- 
ployee, agree as follows: 


That so long as the relation of employer and employee exists 
between them, the employer will not knowingly employ, or keep 
in its employment, any member of the United Mine Workers of 
America, the I. W. W., or any other labor organization, and the 
employee will not join or belong to any such union or organiza- 
tion and will not aid, encourage, or approve the organization 
thereof, it being understood that the policy of said company is 
to operate a nonunion mine, and that it would not enter into any 
contract of employment under any other condition; and if and 
when said relation of employer and employee, at any time and 
under any circumstances, terminates, the employee agrees that he 
will not then or thereafter, in any manner molest, annoy, or inter- 
fere with the business, customers, or employees of the employer, 
and will not aid or encourage anyone else in so doing. 


These contracts are used as the basis for issuing injunc- 
tions and bringing damage suits against unions trying to 
organize workers. The Interborough Rapid Transit Co. 
of New York used one for this purpose in 1926 and also 
as a buttress for its company union. Other big companies 
which have used these contracts in conjunction with com- 
pany unions are the Union Pacific Railway; Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fé R. R.; New York, New Haven & Flart- 
ford R. R.; Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit Corp.; St. Louis 
& San Francisco R. R.; Milwaukee Railway & Light Co.; 
Pacific Coast Coal Co.; and St. Louis Southwestern R. R. 


Injunctions in Strikes 


An injunction is a court order to refrain from doing 
specified things. It is issued by a judge at request of a “‘peti- 
tioner” or “plaintiff” who must supposedly satisfy the judge 
(1) that some “right” is unlawfully interfered with, and 
(2) that damage will be irreparable, or legal remedy through 
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other procedure is inadequate, or the matter could not be 
covered by any other single legal action. A temporary order 
can be issued at once without a hearing. This often serves 
the employer’s purpose, even though the court may later 
refuse to make the order permanent. 

Important U. S. Supreme Court decisions on labor injunc- 


tions are: 


1895. Debs case. Against interference with interstate rail- 
roads: The American Railway Union, with Eugene V. Debs as 
president, supported the Pullman strike, 1894, by refusing to 
operate trains including Pullman cars. The U. S. Attorney in 
Chicago, under instructions from the Department of Justice, se- 
cured federal injunctions restraining Debs and others from 
“Gnterfering with the business” of the railroads. Injunction 
upheld. Debs served six months in prison for contempt of court. 

1911. Gompers v. Buck Stove and Range Co. Against boycott: 
The boycott consisted of publishing and widely distributing a list 
of “unfair” employers with the words “We don’t patronize.” 
Injunctions sustained against such a list as “impeding, obstruct- 
ing, interfering with or restraining the complainant’s business.” 

1917. Hitchman case. Upholding “yellow dog’ contract: United 
Mine Workers of America was organizing the workers of the 
Hitchman Coal & Coke Co., West Virginia, 1907, and workers 
who had signed yellow dog contract joined the union. Court 
held that even in absence of contract for a definite period, the 
company had right to require yellow dog contract and a pecuni- 
ary interest that workers continue on the job. Injunctions 
against U. M. W. A. officials upheld. Called a “landmark de- 
cision.” 

1920. Duplex Co. v. Deering. Against sympathetic strike: 
Machinists’ Union and affiliated unions had refused to work in 
New York on hauling, installation, or repair of Duplex Co. 
printing presses during a strike in the company’s shop at Battle 
Creek, Mich. Injunction against this sympathetic strike upheld 
by Supreme Court. 

1921. American Steel Foundries v. Tri-City Council. Drastic 
limitation of picketing: Supreme Court upheld injunction against 
picketing and struck out the modifying clause “in a threatening 
or intimidating manner” on ground that picketing conveys a 
“necessary element of intimidation.” Only one worker might be 
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posted at each entrance. This solitary picket not only must re- 
frain from “abusive, libelous, or threatening” language but also 
must not “obstruct an unwilling listener by importunate following 
or dogging his steps.” 

1921. Truax v. Corrigan. Against such advertising of a 
strike as may interfere with employer's business: No violence 
was charged, but persistent publicity given by striking restaurant 
workers, through banners, pickets, circular, and loud talking in 
the street was held by the court to be “moral coercion by illegal 
annoyance and obstruction . . . plainly a conspiracy,” depriving 
the restaurant keeper of property without due process of law. 

1927. Bedford Cut Stone case. Against refusal to work on 
nonunion materials: Supreme Court upheld injunction in this 
case as necessary to prevent interference with interstate com- 
merce. 


Injunctions issued by federal courts have usually been 
more sweeping than those issued by state and county courts. 
Employers use various devices to relate an ordinary strike to 
interstate commerce, or to introduce “diversity of citizen- 
ship” (that is, to involve persons living in different states), 
so as to secure an order from a federal judge. 

Two drastic federal injunctions played a large part in 
breaking the nationwide coal strike of 1919 and the strike 
of railroad shopmen in 1922. These did not reach the Su- 
preme Court. They were: 


1919. Anderson injunction: Against officers of the United 
Mine Workers “and all other persons whomsoever,” forbade 
giving any message regarding the strike, “doing any further act 
whatsoever,” “issuing any further strike order,” “issuing any 
instructions, written or oral,” “issuing any messages of encour- 
agement or exhortation,” or paying strike benefits. 

1922. Wilkerson injunction: Against officers of Federated 
Shop Crafts and others, forbade all picketing including “any 
act of guarding, picketing, or patrolling” railroad property; and 
all attempts to persuade other workers to join the strikers, 
whether by “letters, printed or other circulars, telegrams, tele- 
phones, word of mouth, oral persuasion, or suggestion, or 
through interviews to be published in newspapers or otherwise in 
any manner whatsoever.” 
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With the development of Left Wing unions, injunctions 
against strike activities of these militant workers have been 
secured not only by employers but by A. F. of L. union 
officials. In these cases, the New York courts began for the 
first time to use in labor struggles, section 600 of the state 
penal code, under which “wilful disobedience” to an injunc- 
tion order is a misdemeanor. Prosecution is brought by 
district attorney in court of special sessions, and sentences 
range from three to six months in jail. These tactics have 
been used especially against the militant unions of food and 
clothing workers. 

The Communist Party and the Trade Union Unity League 
call for persistent and repeated mass violations of injunctions 
as the only way to compel the courts to limit the use of the 
injunction weapon against the workers. A campaign of mass 
violation was begun in New York City in October, 1930, 
when workers resisted an injunction issued on joint petition 
of restaurant owners and a union affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor. (See Frankfurter and Green, The 
Labor Injunction.) 


Damage Suits Against Unions 


Another legal weapon of employers, developed later than 
the labor injunction, is a damage suit against a union. Two 
outstanding cases have been decided by the U. S. Supreme 
Court: 


1908-14. Danbury hatters’ case: Union attempted boycott of 
“unfair” employers; employers sued for triple damages, claiming 
that workers had unlawfully combined for restraint of interstate 
commerce in violation of Sherman anti-trust act of 1890. United 
States Supreme Court sustained verdict that life savings of indi- 
vidual members of unions could be attached for settlement of the 
nearly $300,000 damages awarded. This decision set a precedent 
for damage suits apart from a boycott or a violation of the 
Sherman anti-trust act. 

1914-22. Coronado Coal Co. case: Suit was entered against 
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United Mine Workers of America for damage to mine properties 
during strike in Arkansas. U. S. Supreme Court upheld verdict 
that a labor union, although not incorporated, can be sued as an 
organization and is liable for damages. 


These were class decisions. Except in labor struggles, 
American courts have applied the common law principle that 
an unincorporated association cannot sue or be sued as an 
entity. Also, in attaching all property that the members of 
the Hatters’ union might have acquired up to the total 
amount of damages awarded, the Supreme Court made or- 
ganized workers subject to a greater financial liability than 
is carried by stockholders of insolvent corporations. 


Courts Against Workers 

The courts are more than places to secure injunctions 
or to institute damage suits against workers. As part of 
the machinery of the capitalist state, they supplement the 
police and other departments of the local, state, and federal 
government (see later sections) in opposing the interests 
of the workers. They are used to break strikes, to outlaw 
boycotts, to prevent or cripple efforts of workers to organ- 
ize, to intimidate strikers, to send militants to jail, to pass 
on the deportation of alien political “offenders,” to hold the 
Negro in peonage, to set exorbitant bail in strike cases, to 
evict the unemployed from their homes, to sentence workers 
to jail for a wide variety of acts defined as “crimes” in the 
capitalist law books. In general their purpose is to defend 
the property and status of the employing class. 

The courts have set up a series of contradictory principles 
which illustrate how the rights of the capitalist class are 
protected at the expense of the working class. A few ex- 
amples of these class contrasts: 

Laws make it illegal for workers to boycott “unfair” 
employers or follow strike tactics which prejudice an em- 
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ployer’s customers. But attempts to make illegal the black- 
listing of workers have been totally ineffective. 

Strikes for various purposes distinct from immediate 
improvement of working conditions for the strikers them- 
selves have been held illegal. But lockouts by employers and 
hiring of strike-breakers are always lawful. 

In many states workers cannot legally compel employers 
to hire only union members. But employers can legally 
compel workers to sign a “yellow dog” contract. 

Verdicts in class struggle cases involving criminal charges 
reveal the same sharp contrast in the treatment of workers 
and the treatment of police and fascist mobs. For example 
the sheriff and his deputies at Marion, N. C., who without 
warning shot into a crowd of strikers at a mill gate in 
October, 1929, killing six and wounding 24, were acquitted. 
But seven strike leaders were sentenced to terms ranging 
from five to 20 years after a chief of police had been killed 
while leading a raid on a strikers’ tent colony in Gastonia, 
N. C., in April of the same year, 

Judges belong to the capitalist class and serve its interests 
against the workers. For example, Judge Langham had 
a $6,000 investment in one of the coal companies of Penn- 
sylvania for which he issued injunctions in 1927. Judge 
Lazelle, who heard a case between the Paisley interests and 
the United Mine Workers in northern West Virginia, was 
receiving $60,000 a year in royalties on coal lands leased to 
Paisley companies. 

The most vicious laws against militant workers have been 
upheld in the higher courts of this country. Some 34 states 
have on their statute books either a criminal syndicalism law, 
a sedition law, or a criminal anarchy law. The constitu- 
tionality of such laws has twice been upheld by the U. S. 
Supreme Court, for New York in 1925 and for California 
in 1927. The Pennsylvania Supreme Court in 1929 fixed 
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the principle that membership in the Communist Party is 
a crime under the sedition law of that state. 

Among the savage sentences handed down under these 
state laws were the sentences of “three to 42 years” given 
in 1930 to Frank Spector, Carl Sklar, Oscar Erickson, and 
three others who tried to organize agricultural workers in 
the Imperial Valley of California. Two other workers were 
sentenced to from two to 28 years. These sentences were 
the longest ever imposed in a Criminal Syndicalism case. 
Workers in several other states, notably Pennsylvania, have 
been imprisoned under similar laws. 

The absence of anti-red legislation did not prevent a threat 
of severe punishment, and possibly the death penalty, for 
textile union and radical organizers in Georgia in 1930. Six 
workers, including two Negroes, were charged with inciting 
to insurrection (under an old statute passed in 1866) be- 
cause they distributed literature among textile workers, call- 
ing white and Negro workers to organize together. 

As the Communist and militant labor movement grows in 
numbers and effectiveness prosecutions will increase and sen- 
tences from the capitalist judges will be more severe. The 
courts have made strikingly clear their hostility to class con- 
scious revolutionary workers. (See Vern Smith, The 
Frame-up System, International Pamphlets; see also section 
on Frame-ups and Persecution of Foreign-Born Workers.) 


Spies and Detectives 


Employers have always spied on their workers. Earliest 
records of American labor unions tell of spies sent into shops 
and meetings to bear tales to the employers. With the growth 
of the Pinkerton detective agency after the Civil War labor 
espionage became a more specialized business. Since then 
hundreds of other agencies have discovered that they can pile 
up profits by spying on labor. Some agencies now use names 
that serve to disguise their work. They call themselves 
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“human engineers,” “conciliation and adjustment bureaus,’’ 
and the like, but their business is still spying for profit, hiring 
out their secret mercenaries to the capitalist class. They em- 
ploy these “operatives” or “under-cover men” to report what 
workers do and say in the plant. They send their “emissa- 
ries” to plot in labor unions. They furnish strike-breakers 
and “guards” to attack workers on strike. They sometimes 
even provoke strikes to make business for themselves. (See 
Sidney Howard, The Labor Spy, and Robert W. Dunn, Spy- 
ing on Labor, International Pamphlets. ) 

Many companies, such as the Public Service Corp. of N. J. 
and the Enka (rayon) Corp., instead of hiring an outside 
detective agency or “engineering bureau,” operate their own 
espionage systems, hiring spotters directly to betray their fel- 
low workers. Others get their spy service from the em- 
ployers’ associations with which they are affiliated. Such 
bodies as the National Clay Products Industries Association, 
the Employers’ Association of Pittsburgh, and the National 
Metal Trades Association, use their own spies to fight union- 
ism in the plants of members and as an aid to the keeping 
of a blacklist. The National Civic Federation of which Mat- 
thew Woll is acting president also uses its own spies as a part 
of its anti-radical operations. 

Some of the better known labor spy agencies operating on 
a national scale are: 


William J. Burns International Detective Agency, Inc.: Its 
operatives helped to break up I. W. W. unions in the copper 
mines, threw bombs in a machinists’ strike in Illinois, and at- 
tempted to provoke violence and disorder in hosiery strikes in 
Pennsylvania. Burns himself directed the Bureau of Investiga- 
tion of the Department of Justice in its attacks on militant 
unions, and used his government office to direct operations of his 
private agents working for western mining companies. 

Sherman Corporation, Engineers: Originally the Sherman De- 
tective Agency, then Sherman Service; uses still other names to 
employ its operatives. Is one of the largest and most profitable 
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of the disguised “production service bureau” types. During the 
steel strike it ordered its operatives to “stir up as much feeling 
as you possibly can between the Serbians and Italians. Call up 
every question you can in reference to racial hatred between 
these two nationalities.” Sherman helped the New Haven R. R. 
install a company union and a yellow dog contract for its shop- 
craft workers. Ex-Senator Butler of Massachusetts used this 
agency to break up unions in his cotton mills, and the woolen 
manufacturers of Lawrence have used it to prevent organization 
and to incite violence. 

Corporations Auxiliary Co.: Also known as International 
Auxiliary Co., using other names in hiring spies, is second after 
Sherman in its “invisible harmonizer” type of service. It helped 
to break the steel strike and rayon workers’ strikes at Elizabeth- 
ton, Tenn., and was engaged in recent years by such Detroit firms 
as Chrysler, McCord Radiator, General Motors, and Graham- 
Paige. It set spies on the Trade Union Unity League in 
Birmingham, Ala., and has worked for Brooklyn shoe manu- 
facturers, Paterson silk plants, the Otis Elevator Co. and the 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. It has been in business for 
35 years and claims it has never had less than 1,000 under-cover 
men on its payroll. 

Pinkerton National Detective Agency: “Confidential service to 
employers” has been advertised by this agency for 60 years. It 
was used to break the strikes and unions in the western mining 
regions early in the century. It is still used by companies, all 
over the country, in anti-union operations. Allan Pinkerton, 
president of the agency, died recently leaving an estate of over 
$1,000,000. 

Railway Audit & Inspection Co.: Has worked for the U. S. 
Steel Corp. and the Pennsylvania Railroad and has placed 
many spies and provocative agents in the hosiery workers’ union 
in recent years. One of its representatives recently tried to bribe 
a hosiery union official in Paterson, N. J. Its sluggers also com- 
mitted violence in a Pittsburgh taxi strike in 1930. 


Local Government Agencies of Repression 
In the United States as in all capitalist countries the power 
of government is used consistently on behalf of private prop- 


erty and the corporations. American workers are gradually 
losing their illusion that a so-called democratic republican 
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government is more friendly to their interests than an out- 
right political monarchy, or fascist dictatorship. Whenever 
and wherever workers attempt to organize in militant unions 
-—and even in more conservative labor bodies—and to carry 
on strikes, they immediately face the opposition of the own- 
ing class government, no matter what capitalist political party 
may then happen to be in power. 

Mayors, magistrates, constables, town and city police, as 
well as sheriffs, deputy sheriffs, and other county authorities 
are arrayed against the workers when they attempt to organ- 
ize unions, hold unemployment demonstrations, or strike. 
The officials prohibit or stop meetings, censor speeches in 
advance, close meeting halls, intimidate hall owners, arrest 
speakers, prevent parades, break up picket lines, raid union 
halls, confiscate literature and union property, and brutally 
beat up and even murder workers. 

Reports and records of the International Labor Defense 
and the American Civil Liberties Union are packed with ac- 
counts of such acts, legal and illegal, carried out by these 
agents of the capitalist class. Strikes, demonstrations, picket 
lines, meetings in halls and in the open, are the scenes of 
hundreds of arrests as well as raids on headquarters of 
unions and radical organizations made by local police. Dur- 
ing 1930 nearly 6,500 workers were arrested in connection 
with all kinds of meetings and demonstrations. This does 
not include workers who, like Steve Katovis, Alfred Luro, 
and Gonzalo Gonzales, were murdered outright by the police 
while engaged in picket duty or in connection with some other 
form of working class activity. 


State Terrorism 


Constabularies or state troopers are maintained in some 20 
states. They have repeatedly attacked the workers, as in the 
McKees Rocks, Pa., strike of steel workers in 1909; at 
Corinth, N. Y., in 1921, during a strike of workers of the 
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International Paper Co.; at Buffalo during a street railway 
strike in 1921; in West Virginia coal strikes in 1921-22; 
in Colorado during every strike from the earliest days; dur- 
ing the steel strike of 1919; in the coal strike of 1922; in the 
Pennsylvania coal strike in 1927-28; and at Cheswick, Pa., 
during a peaceful Sacco-Vanzetti protest meeting in August, 
1927. 

The steel strike atrocities were typical. Affidavits made by 
eyewitnesses, and presented to the Interchurch World Com- 
mittee studying the strike, showed that when these Cossacks 
descended on Braddock, Pa., “men were clubbed over the 
head and arms, dragged from their own cellars, arrested 
without any provocation in their own homes, or while on 
their own porches, beaten while they were being taken to 
jail, and assaulted in the police station.” Again, “In Clairton, 
on the Sunday before the strike, numerous men and women 
were assaulted by the state constabulary and arrested while 
they were attending a meeting. . . .” 

An instance of particularly cold-blooded and deliberate 
murder by state police occurred in the coal miners’ strike in 
Colorado in 1927 when six workers were killed and 23 
wounded, Unarmed pickets were marching, November 29, 
on a public highway leading to a United States post office in 
front of a mine. They found the way barred by two gates 
put up by mine guards. They opened the first gate and went 
in: 


Machine guns and pistols poured bullets into them. Abso- 
lutely unarmed (even their pocket knives had been taken away 
from them by their leaders before the picketing) the miners 
were mowed down. Six of them were killed and over a score, 
including women, were wounded. . . . 

After a hand-picked coroners’ jury had found that the miners 
“came to their death at the hands of persons unknown,” the chair- 
man of the Industrial Commission, who had been present at the 
massacre, recommended that gold medals be given the policemen. 
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(American Civil Liberties Union, The War on the Colorado 
Miners.) 


Federal Strike-Breaking 


Where local or state police fail to “handle the situation” 
for the employing class, troops have been sent in either from 
the regular army or the national guard consisting of the 
militia units from the states. Militia were first used against 
strikes in Paterson, N. J., in 1828. During the great railroad 
strikes in 1877 both state and federal troops were called in 
and “martial law” against workers began to involve the jail- 
ing of hundreds, trials by military commissions, and suspen- 
sion of the writ of habeas corpus. In Idaho metal mine 
strikes in 1892 and 1899 the national guard took the law into 
its hands and in the later strike drove 800 miners into the 
“Bull Pen” and held them for months. 

In the Pullman railroad strike of 1894, deputy marshals 
sworn in by the federal government burned cars and incited 
violence that the strikers might be blamed for it and federal 
troops called in to break the strike. In 1912 the troops sent 
to protect strike-breakers in the mines of West Virginia 
arrested hundreds of miners, dragged them before military 
courts, and tried and sentenced them under martial law. In 
1914 regular troops were sent to the Colorado strike where 
militia at Ludlow had already murdered six men, two 
women, and 11 children by burning their tent colony over 
their heads. In 1920-21 the coal miners of Alabama faced 
the national guard and the results were recorded in the report 
of the Committee of Inquiry on Coal and Civil Liberties 
which reported to the United States Coal Commission in 
1924 that “Our evidence shows that the national guard, of- 
ficially and by specific order of its commanding general, pro- 
hibited and forbade all meetings, assemblies, and speeches of 
whatever sort, even down to the regular business meetings of 
union locals in their own lodge halls. The evidence is the 
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official record of the national guard itself. There is no dis- 
pute about the facts.” 

Troops were likewise mobilized against the workers in the 
railroad, textile, and mining strikes of 1922. 

The Conciliation Service of the U. S. Department of La- 
bor has also acted against the workers as a strike-breaking 
agency. Its agents have in recent years attempted to smash 
strikes of textile workers as, for example, in Gastonia and 
other towns in North Carolina, in Elizabethton, Tenn., in 
Westerly, R. I, in Passaic, N. J., in Shelton, Conn., and in 
Lawrence and Fall River, Mass. In his effort to break the 
Independent Shoe Workers Union in 1929 an agent of this 
service admitted in court that he had encouraged employers 
in Brooklyn, N. Y., to break their contracts with this union, 
and had codperated with the local police department. In 
many cases this service has been assisted by the Bureau of 
Immigration of the Department of Labor which frequently 
arrests strike leaders and holds them for deportation. 


Frame-Ups 

Molly Maguires: Twenty-four leaders of the Molly Ma- 
guires, a labor organization, were convicted and 19 of them 
hanged during 1877-78, largely as a result of the provocateur 
work of James McParlan, an agent of the Pinkerton De- 
tective Agency. They were framed on a charge of killing 
oppressive mine superintendents. 

Haymarket Affair: When police in Chicago attacked a 
protest meeting on Haymarket Square on May 4, 1886, just 
as it was breaking up, some one threw a bomb which killed 
seven policemen and injured 50 persons. Although there was 
no evidence as to who had thrown the bomb, in the reign of 
terror which followed A. Fischer, G. Engel, A. Parsons, and 
A. Spies were convicted and hanged, and L. Lingg, con- 
victed and sentenced to death with them, committed suicide 
in his cell. S. Fielden, O. Neebe, and M. Schwab, who had 
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been sent to prison were pardoned in 1893 by Governor Alt- 
geld who declared that there had been a gross miscarriage 
of “justice.” 

Moyer-Haywood Case: Haywood, Moyer, and Pettibone, 
heads of the Western Federation of Miners, a militant or- 
ganization of miners, were arrested in Denver, Colo., in Feb- 
ruary, 1906, and taken to Idaho on perjured extradition pa- 
pers which charged that they had been in Idaho at the time 
ex-Governor Stuenenberg had been killed by a bomb. Al- 
though they had been kidnapped, the courts refused to free 
them, and after 18 months of jail in Idaho, Haywood was 
tried. There had been mass protests of workers all over the 
United States. They were acquitted and released. 

Lawrence: Annie Lo Pizzo, a young striker at Lawrence, 
Mass., was killed January 9, 1912. The shot which killed 
her came from the gun of a policeman. J. Ettor and A. Gio- 
vannitti, leaders of the strike, were arrested charged with 
inciting to murder. J. Caruso was charged with the actual 
shooting. All were acquitted, but the policeman was never 
tried. 

Joe Hill: A grocer named Morrison was killed in a hold- 
up in Salt Lake City, Utah, in January, 1914. Several days 
later an innocent labor organizer, Joe Hill (Joseph Hill- 
strom), was arrested and charged with the murder. He had 
almost no aid in putting up a defense and so was quickly 
convicted and sentenced to be either hanged or shot. The ap- 
peal to the higher courts took over a year. Hill was shot on 
November 19, 1915. 

Everett, Wash.: As a boat carrying several hundred mem- 
bers of the I. W. W. docked at Everett, Wash., to aid in a 
fight for free speech, on November 5, 1916, the sheriff of the 
county, who stood on the docks with hundreds of armed 
“deputies,” members of the Commercial Club, called out that 
the men couldn’t land there. Then the employers’ gang 
opened fire. Five workers are known to have been killed. 
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Some are believed to have been washed out to sea, as they 
fell or jumped overboard. Two of the attackers were killed, 
probably by their own friends. Seventy-four members of 
the organization who were on the boat were held for murder. 
On May 5, 1917, after a trial lasting two months, Tracy, the 
only man to be tried, was acquitted. Later all the others 
were released. 

Mooney and Billings: On July 22 1916, as a “prepared- 
ness” parade was marching on Market Street, San Francisco, 
a bomb exploded. No effort appears to have been made to 
find out who threw it, but six days later several local labor 
leaders who had organized street railway workers were ar- 
rested. Tom Mooney was sentenced to hang, and Warren 
Billings to life imprisonment. Later as the result of mass 
protests of workers, particularly in Russia, the Mooney sen- 
tence was commuted to life imprisonment. Since that time, 
every witness has been discredited, the chief witness recanted, 
the ten living members of the jury admit they were misled 
in the evidence, and the Mooney trial judge, still on the 
bench, has denounced the conviction. But Mooney and Bill- 
ings are still in jail to satisfy the vengeance of the public 
utilities companies of that state. 

Sacco and Vanzetti: Nicola Sacco and Bartolomeo Van- 
zetti were arrested on a street car in Brockton, Mass., May 
5, 1920. They were charged with holding up and murdering 
a paymaster in South Braintree, Mass. First, however, Van- 
zetti was charged with a lesser holdup so that he might be 
brought into court as a convicted criminal. Judge Thayer 
was so biased against them that even the Lowell committee 
later called in by Governor Fuller to justify the impending 
execution had to admit that he was “indiscreet.” For seven 
years new evidence kept piling up to prove their innocence 
but everything had to be passed upon by the same judge. 
Despite more working class protest throughout the world 
than in any previous case they were finally electrocuted on 
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August 23, 1927. (For a fuller description of these cases 
see Vern Smith, The Frame-Up System.) 

Scottsboro: Eight unemployed Negro boys were sentenced 
to death in Scottsboro, Alabama, on April 6, 1931, on a 
frame-up charge of rape of two white prostitutes. The 
boys were innocent. The trial was conducted under the in- 
fluence of a threatening white mob of 10,000. In the case 
of the ninth boy a mistrial was ordered. The conviction 
was appealed as the International Labor Defense and the 
League of Struggle for Negro Rights aroused the country 
in a wave of protest against the legal lynching. The National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People, a re- 
formist organization, sought to prejudice the boys and their 
relatives against the working class organizations defending 
them and to prevent nation-wide protests. 


Persecution of Foreign-Born Workers 


In addition to numerous penalties, restrictions, and handi- 
caps embodied in state and federal laws, foreign-born work- 
ers have to face special discrimination by employers and 
reactionary trade unions. Aliens who hold radical beliefs are 
in danger of deportation. When alien workers strike or 
protest against their conditions they are subjected to special 
persecutions. Laws requiring the registration and finger- 
printing of aliens have been before Congress for several 
years and a registration law has been passed in Michigan. 

Deportation is the worst menace to the foreign-born 
worker. Hundreds of workers were deported in 1920 and 
1g21 after raids on radical organizations. (See Louis F. 
Post, The Deportations Delirium of 1920.) Ten years later 
workers were still being deported. Participation in labor 
meetings and demonstrations against unemployment led to 
the arrests of scores of workers in 1930. Some 6,500 Mexi- 
can workers, found unemployed, were deported to Mexico 
through El Paso alone in that year. Raids without war- 
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rants were made on meetings and clubs of the foreign-born, 
the authorities demanding legal proof of the aliens’ right 
to remain in the country. Many aliens were held for de- 
portation to such countries as Italy, Poland, China, Cuba and 
Hungary, where they were certain to be executed for political 
activities. The U.S. Department of Labor has shown itself 
the willing tool of the fascist government of Italy in round- 
ing up alien radicals for deportation to that country. Acts 
of this department in recent years, as in the Lawrence strike 
of 1931, indicate that it is an open strike-breaking agency 
and that the United States is no longer a political “asylum” 
for oppressed workers forced to flee from foreign despot- 
isms. The Fish Committee of the House of Representatives, 
supported by the professional patriotic societies, Matthew 
Woll and reactionary labor elements, recommends the de- 
portation of all alien Communists, which interpreted by the 
Department of Labor, means any foreign-born worker ex- 
pressing opinions against capitalism or participating in 
strikes. 


Negro Lynchings 


The ruling class, especially in the South, often does not 
wait for courts and legal frame-ups to do its work. It 
simply lynches its victims. Lynching is one of the methods 
used by the southern white ruling class to terrorize and to 
keep in subjection a race which in many districts constitutes 
a majority of the population. The cause of lynchings is not 
primarily, as is commonly supposed, attempted assaults on 
women. Authentic statistics show that in less than 25% 
of the lynching cases reported has there been even a charge 
of attempted rape, although this allegation has been used 
in many cases to whip up the fury of the white mob. Ne- 
groes have been lynched for purely economic reasons, 
admitted even in the prejudiced white press, such as asking 
for back wages, standing up for rights against landlords, 
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“creating disturbance,” “quarrel with employer,” “stealing 
hogs,” and in many places just “not knowing his place” or 
being a “bad nigger” farm laborer who “talks back” to his 
white master. 

Coincident with the economic crisis, growing unemploy- 
ment, and sharpening economic struggles in 1930, lynchings 
more than doubled in the United States. The number of 
Negroes lynched during the 45 years from 1885 to October, 
1930, is estimated by the most conservative agencies as 3,256. 
These figures do not include the mysterious disappearance of 
Negroes shot by employers and landlords. A Negro kills 
a white man’s dog, causes his wife to be late to her work 
for a white man, or answers back when attacked by a fore- 
man in the factory, he is simply killed without the formality 
of lynching, and the crime, if recorded, is called by a white 
coroner “justifiable homicide.” 

The Commission on Interracial Codperation, a conserva- 
tive church body, describes lynchings in the following 
words: 

Many of the victims were tortured, mutilated, burned at the 
stake, with a ferocity unbelievable among civilized people. One 
woman was hung to a limb by her feet, her body was riddled 
with bullets and then ripped open with knives. Not infrequently, 
multitudes of men and women have gathered to see human vic- 
tims tortured with hot irons, slashed with knives, and slowly 
roasted to death. Even children have sometimes been the wit- 
nesses of these horrors. In some cases newspapers have announced 
in advance the exact time and place at which lynchings would 
occur; yet no steps were taken to prevent them. 

The lynchings are protected by the capitalist government 
and no one is ever punished. As the same commission says, 
“Perhaps in one case in a hundred somebody has been ar- 
rested and questioned, but in hardly one in a thousand have 
any convictions been secured. This in spite of the fact that 
in most cases the mobs have murdered their victims openly, 
or with little effort at concealment.” 
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As white and black workers attempt to organize into mili- 
tant unions in the South in coming years the white rulers 
will undoubtedly try to prevent this by increasing the lynch 
terror. 


Anti-Labor Mobs 


Hundreds of white workers also have been injured or 
killed by mobs or secret gangs instigated and organized by 
the employing class. For years members of the I. W. W. 
in particular suffered from these mobs. Frank Little was 
hanged to a railroad trestle by a masked gang in Butte, Mon- 
tana, August, 1917. Wesley Everett, another I. W. W. 
organizer, was castrated and lynched by an American Legion 
business man’s mob, in Centralia, Wash., in 1919. In 1924 
armed thugs, instigated by the Hammond Lumber Co., 
raided an J. W. W. entertainment at San Pedro, Cal., and 
fiendishly dipped five young children in boiling coffee, dis- 
figuring some of them for life. They took seven workers 
from the hall, drove them 4o miles to a canyon where they 
gave them a severe beating, and tarred and feathered them. 
A description of the attack on the children is contained on 
pages 508-510 of Upton Sinclair’s Oil. In 1925 some 118 
members of the I. W. W. were forcibly deported over the 
state line of North Dakota, public officials aiding the mob. 

Even A. F. of L. organizers, when they have been mili- 
tant, have been killed by company mobs. There is the case 
of Lum Williams, organizer for the lumber workers in Boga- 
lusa, La., in 1919. For his sterling loyalty to the union, and 
for trying to organize Negro workers as well as whites, 
he and four friends were murdered by a crowd of 75 gunmen 
of the Great Southern Lumber Co. 

More recently the same kind of terror has been organized 
against Communists and the unions of the Trade Union 
Unity League, the most outstanding example being the kill- 
ing of Ella May Wiggins, cotton worker and mother of five 
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children, as she was on her way to a strike meeting in South 
Gastonia, N. C., in 1929. In 1930 David Weinberg, a Miami, 
Fla., tailor, who had a few pamphlets on Communism in his 
house, was taken out by a mob, whipped, and tarred and 
feathered. Two Texas workers were kidnapped and nearly 
flogged to death by a Ku Klux Klan mob of employers’ 
agents in Dallas, Texas, in March, 1931. 


Company Police 

Corporations do not always wait for the government or 
a mob to do their murderous work. They have their own 
police and private gunmen, often commissioned by the state 
or deputized by the county officials, but actually salaried and 
armed by the corporations. Such police, of course, are im- 
mediately available for attacks on the workers, as the history 
of strikes shows especially in such states as Pennsylvania, 
Colorado, Alabama, and West Virginia. 

Thomas Manning, Butte, Mont., copper striker, was shot 
by Anaconda Copper Co. gunmen in April, 1921, while James 
Sullivan, another striker, was shot in the back and died from 
his wounds a year later. Other workers were injured by the 
same guards. 

Fannie Sellins, labor organizer, was brutally murdered by 
deputized thugs of the Allegheny Steel Co. at Breckenridge, 
Pa., during the coal strike of 1919. 

One of the most savage murders was committed in 1929 
by the coal and iron police of the Pittsburgh Coal Co. Three 
drunken police seized an unarmed miner, John Barkoski, 
dragged him to their barracks and beat him to death after 
one of them had tortured him for four hours. 





VIII. THE SOVIET UNION 


Union of Socialist Soviet Republics 


THE government of the Union of Socialist Soviet Re- 
publics is organized on the soviet or council system. Soviets 
originated as factory strike committees during the Revolu- 
tion against the Tsar in 1905 and were revived with the 
Revolution of 1917. As the workers’ and peasants’ govern- 
ment, the Soviet Union recognizes two units—the factory 
and the village. (For a full description of how the Soviet 
Government was established see John Reed, Ten Days That 
Shook the World, and Illustrated History of the Russian 
Revolution.) 

Those who work together elect their representatives in the 
factory or village soviet. Representation is thus occupational 
rather than territorial, Every one who is above 18 years of 
age has the right to vote and hold office, except the few who 
are in excluded groups. Women are on an equal basis with 
men, and Lenin’s statement is often quoted that “every cook 
must learn how to govern Russia.” Women who a few 
years ago could neither read nor write are to-day taking 
a competent part in the highest administrative and legisla- 
tive body, the All-Union Congress of Soviets. (See Jessica 
Smith, Women in Soviet Russia.) 

All the various republics within the union are represented 
in this All-Union Congress of Soviets. These include the 
seven allied socialist soviet republics: Russian, Ukrainian, 
White Russian, Transcaucasian, Uzbek, Turcoman, and Tad- 
zhik, and the autonomous areas within these republics. The 
Central Executive Committee of the All-Union Congress, as 
the chief legislative body in the Soviet Union, passes the 
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budgets, receives reports of the Peoples’ Commissars, and 
acts on international questions. 

Peoples’ Commissariats direct the separate branches of 
state administration. These are 11 in number, as follows: 
Foreign Affairs, War and Marine, Foreign Trade, Internal 
Supplies, Transport, Posts and Telegraphs, Supreme Eco- 
nomic Council, Agriculture, Labor, Finance, and Workers’ 
and Peasants’ Inspection. 


Five-Year Plan of the Soviet Union 


The Five-Year Plan of the Soviet Union maps out the 
course of the entire national economic life for the years 
1928-29 to 1932-33. It determines the volume and the char- 
acter of production, distribution, and financing in order to 
achieve the most rapid rate of development in the most 
economical way. 

“For the first time in history, a vast country, with in- 
exhaustible natural resources and a population of 150,000,000 
people, faces the world with an elaborate plan for upbuilding 
a socialist economy and culture—a socialist society.” (G. T. 
Grinko, The Five-Year Plan of the Soviet Union, p. 30.) 

This planning of economic activity on a national scale, for 
periods of one year, five years, or longer, is concentrated 
in a single government agency, the State Planning Commis- 
sion. Plans as adopted are carried out under the direction 
and supervision of government departments in the various 
fields of economic activity. During the World War and the 
following civil war, blockade, and foreign intervention, the 
economic order in Russia broke down to a far greater extent 
than in any other country. Yet by 1927-28 the Soviet Union 
had surpassed the pre-war economic level and had started on 
the road of basic reconstruction. Such achievements have 
been possible because of the keen interest, the enthusiasm, 
and tremendous efforts of the workers. Such planned 
economy is impossible in capitalist countries. 
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The first year under the present Five-Year Plan, 1928-29, 
saw results that exceeded the program. The gross output 
of industry and agriculture amounted during this year (at 
1926-27 prices) to a total of 37,000,000,000 rubles, or 880,- 
000,000 rubles (2.5%) in excess of the estimate. The gross 
production of industry and agriculture combined is expected 
to increase to 66 billion rubles in 1932-33, that is, almost 
double the figures for 1927-28 and more than double the 
total attained during the pre-war period. In spite of certain 
special difficulties during the second year of the Plan the 
gross output surpassed the original estimates for the sec- 
ond year. Prospects for carrying out the five-year program 
in four years seem certain. Already early in 1931, the pro- 
gram for the oil industry and for agriculture had been 
completed. 

Socialization of agriculture calls for the increasing share 
in agricultural development of state and co6perative enter- 
prises. By the spring of 1931 over 53% of all peasant hold- 
ings in the whole of the Soviet Union had been collectivized. 
It is estimated that by 1933 practically the entire area under 
cultivation will be under collective or state farms. (Soviet 
Union Year Book, 1930, p. 93-) 

The number of collectivized peasant farms increased from 
400,000 in 1928 to over 13,000,000 in May, 1931, or far 
in excess of the original plan. The five-year program allo- 
cates 12,000,000 acres for the establishment of 150 large 
state farms. The largest of the 125 already in operation is 
called Gigant. It has 543,000 acres, or nearly seven times as 
many as the largest corporation farm in the United States. 
The modernization of agriculture is expected to result by 
1933 in a 35% increase in yield per acre. (For a fuller 
description of industrialization and collectivization of Soviet 
agriculture see Y. A. Yakovlev, Red Villages, The Five-Year 
Plan in Agriculture.) 

Industrialization of the Soviet Union is proceeding rap- 
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idly. While in 1913 the output of industry formed 45% 
and that of agriculture 55% of the total, by 1928-29 indus- 
trial output formed 60% and agricultural only 40% of the 
total. By 1932-33 the figures will be 65% and 35%, re- 
spectively. 

The Soviet Union is building hundreds of new factories 
and electric stations. Productivity of labor is being increased 
by introducing mechanical equipment. New industries 
hitherto unknown to Russia, as many branches of the chemi- 
cal, machine building, electrical and automobile industries, 
are being established. New railway lines are being built 
and the maritime and river fleets are being improved and 
extended. 

Summing up the first two years of the Five-Year Plan, 
V. Molotov, chairman of the Council of People’s Commis- 
sars, in January, 1931, stated: 


1. That the national income increased to 59,500,000,000 rubles 
(about $30,000,000,000) exceeding the amount planned by 1,200,- 
000,000 rubles. 

2. That industrial production amounted to 30,500,000,000 
rubles (about $15,000,000,000) or 104% of the plan. 

3. That capital investment amounted to  13,800,000,000 
rubles (nearly $7,000,000,000) or 109% of the amount planned. 

4. That the national budget reached a total of 21,000,000,000 
rubles ($10,815,000,000) or 124% of the budget originally 
planned. (V. M. Molotov, Success of the Five-Year Plan.) 


Discussing developments under the plan, Stalin stated: 
“We are becoming a land of metals, of automobiles, and 
tractors; and when we put the U.S.S.R. into a motor-car 
and the muzhik upon a tractor, then let the reverenced capi- 
talists who pride themselves on their ‘civilization’ try to catch 
up with us. It is still to be seen which country will then 
have to be considered backward and which advanced.” 
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Foreign Trade of the Soviet Union 


Exports from the Soviet Union are expected to increase 
in value from 774,000,000 rubles in 1927-28 to 2,050,000,000 
rubles in 1932-33. In 1930 Soviet exports had not yet 
reached one-half of the pre-war figures. They constituted 
in that year about 2% of the total world trade. For the fiscal 
year ending September, 1930, foreign trade of the Soviet 
Union was the largest for any post-war year increasing 20.8% 
over 1928-29. Exports amounted to 1,002,000,000 rubles, 
and imports to 1,069,000,000 rubles. 

Imports of foreign products to the Soviet Union are ex- 
pected to increase from 945,000,000 rubles in 1927-28 to 
1,700,000,000 rubles in 1932-33. Principal imports consist 
of equipment for industry and transport; raw materials, in- 
cluding cotton and rubber; and agricultural equipment, prin- 
cipally tractors. 

Soviet-American trade involved a turnover of $180,000,- 
000 in 1929-30. During the seven years ended September, 
1930, Soviet-American trade turnover totaled $750,777,000. 
Of this amount four-fifths represented Soviet purchases from 
the United States and one-fifth, Soviet sales in the United 
States. 

Soviet purchases in the United States during the fiscal 
year ended September 30, 1930, totaled $149,223,000—38.6% 
greater than in the preceding 12 months. More than four- 
fifths of the total consisted of agricultural and industrial 
machinery. Soviet purchases in the United States during 
the fiscal year 1929-30 were three times those of five years 
before. At least 75,000 American workers and farmers were 
employed because of the orders placed in the United States 
by the Soviet Union. 

Charges were made by capitalist countries during 1930 
that the Soviet Union was dumping goods in foreign mar- 
kets, that is, selling goods below cost of production. In an- 
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swering the charge it was pointed out that Soviet production 
and exports are still too small to affect the world market. 
The Soviet Union, by eliminating idle capitalists, speculators, 
middlemen, and the high cost of advertising may be able to 
sell below the cost of capitalist production, but will naturally 
sell for the highest possible price. Soviet lumber, pulpwood, 
anthracite, manganese, and other products actually sell in the 
United States at higher prices than the American products, 
since they are of a superior quality. Exports of Soviet 
wheat, while they were resumed in quantity in 1930, have not 
yet reached the level of pre-war years when Tsarist Russia 
was the largest wheat exporter in the world. Stalin stated 
in a special interview with the United Press in November, 
1930: “We can afford to supply wheat to foreign countries 
at lower prices than rival countries, because we do away 
with all speculators and brokers. It is ridiculous to accuse 
us of dumping, since we do not sell our wheat any lower 
than production cost.” (For further facts see J. M. Budish 
and Samuel S. Shipman, Soviet Foreign Trade—Menace or 
Promise.) 

Soviet business with the United States declined greatly 
in the first half of 1931, as a result of the anti-Soviet cam- 
paigns conducted by various commercial and professional 
patriotic groups headed by the Fish Committee. Soviet 
trade with Germany, France, England and Italy increased 
during the same period. 


Soviet Trade Unions 


Soviet trade unions comprise the largest and most thor- 
oughly organized labor movement in the world. In July, 
1930, they had a membership of about 12,000,000 or 91% 
of all persons working for hire in the country. Membership 
is on a voluntary basis, but the benefits from belonging are 
so substantial that there is every inducement for the worker 
to join. (Robert W. Dunn, Soviet Trade Unions and Russia 
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After Ten Years, Report of the American Trade Union 
Delegation.) 

There are 45 industrial unions each comprising the work- 
ers of one or more industries. Craft or occupational unions, 
such as we have in the United States, do not exist. One 
union contains all the metal workers, another all the railroad 
workers, another the educational workers, another the land 
and forest workers. All of these national unions are united 
in an organization known as the All-Union Central Council 
of Trade Unions. 

The basic unit of the Soviet trade union is in the factory 
or enterprise. The factory committee, elected by the work- 
ers, is the primary body of trade union power. It safeguards 
and protects workers’ interests, and represents them in their 
relations to the employing state trusts and all governmental 
bodies. Through its subcommittees on the “Protection of 
Labor,” “Culture and Education,” and “Wage and Disputes,” 
it speaks for the worker in every phase of his daily life in 
the factory or office. No worker may be discharged with- 
out the consent of this committee. In the collective agree- 
ment made between the state trust and the union a certain 
percentage is stipulated for the housing and upkeep of this 
committee, which has its office in the factory. 

The unions spend large amounts on all sorts of educational 
and cultural work, medical work, clubs, scholarships to trade 
schools, rest homes and hospitals, housing and other benefits 
for members. The factory committee deals with all these 
matters. 

Rank and file participation is the keynote of Soviet trade 
union work. The workers take a real and decisive part in 
all kinds of committees, meetings, and conferences. Trade 
union democracy is a reality. From 15% to 25% of the 
workers can be classified as activists—those who are actually 
engaged in some sort of union work in the factory or union. 
In many American unions scarcely 1% could be considered 
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in this same category, practically all union work being done 
by well-paid business agents. In the Soviet unions on the 
other hand, “new blood” is always being drawn into union 
work from the lowest departmental committee to the highest 
union administrative office. 

Trade unions participate in every branch of industry. 
Their representatives sit on public boards and committees 
connected with the nation’s economy. The unions nominate 
the heads of the local and federal labor departments and the 
boards administering the social insurance funds. 

Delegates to national congresses of the unions are elected 
directly from the factories or institutions. There is the 
widest discussion and self-criticism at all union conventions. 
Women and young workers play a very important part in all 
trade union work, and there is, of course, no discrimination 
against workers because of their race or nationality. 

Lenin considered the trade unions as mass schools for the 
socialist training of the workers. The production confer- 
ences and production committees organized by the unions 
in the factories have been specially important channels 
through which the creative energies of the masses of workers 
have been developed for the upbuilding of socialism. Pro- 
duction has likewise been tremendously stimulated by “social- 
ist competition” between groups of workers. 


Working Conditions in the Soviet Union 

Wages in the Soviet Union are continually being raised 
as industry develops and the people leave behind the low 
standards of living which they were forced to accept under 
the Tsar and the capitalists. Wages are now increasing at 
the rate of 6% to 10% each year. 

Before the war the average wages in industry were 30 
rubles a month. In March, 1930, they were 76.20 rubles 
a month, an increase of over 150%. Monthly wages for 
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various industries, showing the increase in the last six years, 
were: 


Industry 1924 1929 1930 
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By March, 1931, wages had further increased by 21.9% 
(average). 

Women and young workers get the same pay as men for 
equal work. When overtime work is permitted, which is 
rare, the rate is time and one-half for the first two hours, 
and double time after that. For night work, about an hour’s 
extra pay is added to the regular day rate. 

Real wages, measured in what the workers can buy for 
their money wages, are also going up. In spite of all the 
obstacles thrown in the way of the Soviet Union by the 
capitalist nations, through non-recognition, refusal of credits, 
threats of war, and actual conflict, real wages have been 
raised 45% above what they were before the war. 

These wages are not all the worker receives. In addition 
he gets free or low rent; reduced rates or free tickets to 
theaters, movies, and amusement parks; and insurance bene- 
fits equal to his wages in case of sickness or accident. If 
these social benefits were included the real wage would 
be 85% higher than before the war. 

Hours in the Soviet Union are being constantly reduced 
so as to provide more leisure for the workers for rest, recrea- 
tion, and study. The 8-hour day is the most any worker 
is allowed to put in regularly. The 7-hour day was decreed 
in 1927. About 50% of the workers were already on the 
7-hour day in 1930. The remainder will soon be on the 
same basis. 

Workers in industries where special dangers exist, such as 
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mining, blast furnaces, and bus driving, have the 6-hour day. 
In certain branches of mining, in handling lead and other 
poisons, and in caisson work under compressed air, hours 
are reduced to four or even less. Night shifts are always 
one hour shorter than the same workers have on the day 
shift. Office and intellectual workers have the 6-hour day. 
The 6-hour day or less for all workers is, in fact, the objec- 
tive in the Soviet Union, 

In 1929 the 5-day week was introduced. Each person 
works four days and has the fifth day off. Other shifts keep 
the factory going while he is off. In this way the yearly 
number of rest days is increased from 62 to 77, more work- 
ers are employed, and industry is operated more economically. 

Safety and Health regulations, rigidly enforced, protect the 
life and limb of the workers in all trades. All machines must 
be provided with safety guards in the factory where they 
are built. Boilers, motors, saws, and other specially dan- 
gerous machines are given extra attention. Advanced stand- 
ards of health protection are being worked out and applied. 
No industry can be carried on until the premises are ap- 
proved by the inspectors. Special clothing, respirators, gog- 
gles, masks, soap, and special foods such as fats and milk 
are supplied to workers where abnormal heat, dampness, or 
poisons exist. Use of white lead in paint and mercury in 
felt hats is prohibited. The whole system of labor protection 
is far more advanced and comprehensive than in any country 
in the world. (See Dr. George M. Price, Labor Protection in 
Soviet Russia.) 

Vacations for every worker of at least two weeks each 
year, with full pay, are provided. Miners and others in spe- 
cially heavy and exhausting trades get a month. So do 
office and intellectual workers. The former palaces of the 
Tsar, nobles and rich people have been turned into free rest 
homes for the workers. 

Young workers under the age of 16 are prohibited from 
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working. Only in exceptional cases are permits issued to 
boys and girls between 14 and 16 years, after a medical 
examination, which is repeated yearly. Young people be- 
tween 16 and 18 are allowed to work only for a 6-hour day. 
The exceptional cases who are allowed to work between 14 
and 16 may work only four hours. A large number of the 
more dangerous trades, such as transportation, saw-mills, 
paper making, and processes using poisonous materials are 
closed to all under 18. No night work is permitted. 

Women workers are covered by all the laws, regarding 
hours, wages, safety and health, and social insurance, just 
as men are. In addition, they are not allowed to work in 
mines or foundries, with rubber, lead, benzol, in lumber work, 
or in a large number of other specially dangerous processes. 
They are not allowed to lift weights heavier than ten pounds. 
In most occupations, and for nursing mothers or pregnant 
women, night work between Io p.m. and 6 a.M. is prohibited. 
All women doing manual work, and telephone operators, are 
given two months off before childbirth, and two months after, 
with full pay. Most factories have nurseries attached, and 
mothers are given a pause every three and a half hours to 
nurse their children. Office and intellectual workers get six 
weeks before and six weeks after childbirth, with full pay. 

Social Insurance: A complete system of social insurance 
covers the entire lives of all trade union members. About 
13,000,000 are already protected by it, and the number is 
constantly growing. The industries contribute about 13% 
of their pay roll for this purpose. Appropriations totaled 
I,514,000,000 rubles in 1930 as compared with 980,000,000 
in 1929. 

In other European countries the workers must contribute 
from 30% to 40% of the social insurance fund. In the 
Soviet Union it is all paid by the industry. Nevertheless, the 
workers of the Soviet Union get about three and a half times 
as much insurance protection as the workers of other coun- 
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tries. And they administer the insurance themselves, the 
trade unions having a controlling voice in the social insur- 
ance bodies. 

For sickness the workers get full wages from the first day 
of sickness, plus payments for medical care. Benefits are 
also paid to workers who are quarantined, and to those who 
stay home to care for sick members of their families. 

For industrial accidents the workers get full pay from the 
day of the accident, plus medical and surgical care. 

When unemployment existed, the workers received cash 
benefits and other assistance amounting to about half their 
regular wages, plus free medical aid, care for new-born 
infants, and often free rent. 

For old age or invalidity the workers receive from a tenth 
of their former wages, up to full wages, depending on their 
need. For maternity, women workers receive full pay for 
the 12 or 16 weeks of compulsory lay-off. They are also 
given a lump sum equal to one month’s wages for purchasing 
articles needed for the child, and 25% extra on their pay 
for an additional nine months’ nursing period. Mothers and 
expectant mothers are also aided by nurseries and homes for 
themselves and their children. 


Soviet Cultural and Social Benefits 


Soviet newspapers in 1931 numbered 1,400, with a cir- 
culation of 30,750,000. This represents an increase of 338% 
in three years. 

Theaters in the U.S.S.R. number about 500 and the annual 
attendance is about 15,000,000 persons. In addition to the 
formal theaters, there are about 35,000 club theaters in fac- 
tories and towns and about 30,000 in the villages. Trade 
union members secure theater tickets at special rates. Mov- 
ing pictures are produced and distributed under the direction 
of a state department, and are shown in 9,000 or more 
cinema theaters. 
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Libraries, which are part of the general educational system, 
numbered over 23,000 in 1927. Besides these libraries in 
cities, trade union centers and villages, about 50,000 traveling 
libraries visit the villages at regular intervals. Expenditures 
for popular education in 1930 were well over $1,000,000,000. 
Some 450,000,000 books were printed last year in the Soviet 
Union, or about four times the pre-war output. Illiteracy 
is steadily decreasing and among trade unionists has almost 
entirely disappeared. 


Peace Proposals by Soviet Union 


The Soviet Union is the only nation sincerely interested 
in peace and disarmament. At the meeting of the League 
of Nations Preparatory Commission for Disarmament at 
Geneva in November, 1927, the Soviet representative intro- 
duced a thorough disarmament proposal. The resolution 
pointed out that “The existence of armaments and their 
obvious tendency toward further growth are inevitably bound 
to lead to armed conflicts between the various countries, 
diverting the workers and peasants from their peaceful pro- 
ductive toil and causing countless calamities.” It further 
stated that ““Armed forces are used by the great powers for 
the purpose of oppressing small nationalities and colonial 
countries.” 

Therefore the Soviet Union proposed 14 points of a pro- 
gram for the “complete suppression of all armaments.” 
These included dissolution of all land, sea, and air forces; 
destruction of all weapons, military supplies, and means of 
chemical warfare; scrapping of all warships and military 
aircraft; abolition of military training and military service ; 
destruction of fortresses and naval and military air bases; 
scrapping of plants for military purposes ; and discontinuance 
of military budgets. 

The Soviet proposals were not even considered by the 
conference. 
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When the Kellogg “pact for the outlawry of war” was 
drawn up, the Soviet Union adhered to it, on September 6, 
1928. The Soviet Union, however, severely criticized the 
treaty for its omissions, stating: 


It believes, for its part, that all war between countries must be 
forbidden, both as an instrument of so-called national policy 
and as a method serving other purposes (for instance, suppress- 
ing national movements of liberation, etc.). In the opinion of 
the Soviet government not only wars in the strictly juridical 
meaning of the word (14.e., presupposing a declaration of war, 
etc.) should be forbidden, but also such military actions as, for 
instance, intervention, blockade, military occupation of foreign 
territory, of foreign ports, etc. (See The Soviet Union and 
Peace.) 





Representatives of the Soviet Union played the leading 
part in sessions of the European Union Commission of the 
League of Nations in Geneva in May, 1931. Maxim Lit- 
vinoff, Commissar of Foreign Affairs of the U. S. S. R,, 
proposed the conclusion of an “economic non-aggression 
pact.” He told the delegates that the post-war treaties, war 
debts, monopolistic policies and the steady growth of arma- 
ments were making of Europe an “armed camp for future 
conflicts.” 





Danger of War Against the Soviet Union 


The imperialist governments are bitterly hostile to the 
Soviet Union, and are daily preparing to destroy it. These 
preparations were admitted by Ray Lyman Wilbur, Hoover’s 
Secretary of the Interior, when he declared on October 8, 
1930: 


One of the great peoples of the earth is deliberately trying to 
work out large social and economic programs for the mastery 
of its vast terrain along new and untried lines. Our economic, 
social, and political philosophies inevitably must wage a gigantic 
and fundamental struggle with theirs. 
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The trial of Professor Ramsin and other ex-Tsarist tech- 
nical experts in Moscow in 1930, for spying on and interfer- 
ing with the progress of the Five-Year Plan in the interests 
of Great Britain and France, revealed that a world-wide 
attack on the Soviet Union was set for 1931. The outcry in 
1930 against pretended “religious persecution” in Russia, and 
the attempts to raise embargoes against Soviet pulpwood, 
manganese, wheat, and other products on the false charge of 
“dumping” earlier in the same year, and on the charges of 
“forced labor” in 1931, were merely additional preparations 
for this attack. So also was the appointment by Congress of 
the Fish Committee to “investigate Communism.” The trial 
of the Mensheviks in 1931 proved the guilt of the Second 
International and its affiliated parties, including the Socialist 
Party in the United States, in financing sabotage and prepara- 
tions for violent overthrow of the Soviet government. With 
the increasing stability, under the Five-Year Plan, of the 


first Workers’ and Farmers’ Republic and its growing men- 
ace to the capitalist order, such attacks on the Soviet Union © 
will be intensified. 


These attacks on the first Workers’ and Peasants’ Republic 
are nothing new. The years 1917-18 were marked by mili- 
tary invasions by the United States, Great Britain, France, 
Japan, and Czechoslovakia in Archangel, Murmansk, the 
Ukraine, and Siberia. In 1918 France financed a Social 
Revolutionary insurrection in Moscow, including an attempt 
on the life of Lenin. In 1919 the Allies adopted the policy 
of the “sanitary cordon” around Russia. Part of this policy 
consisted in financing and equipping, during 1919 and 1920, 
counter-revolutionary armies under the White Guard gen- 
erals Kolchak, Denikin, Yudenitch, Semenov, Wrangel, and 
Petlura. Another part was the blockade, which kept out 
food, manufactured goods, and even medicines. The tactics 
then changed to plots for military and industrial spying, 
bombing, burning, and assassination of leaders, carried out 
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by agents of the imperialist powers. Among these were 
Conradi, who killed Vorovsky, Soviet representative at Lau- 
sanne in 1923; Preston, British consul in Leningrad in 1924; 
Sidney Riley of the British secret service in 1925; George 
Elvengren, an ex-Tsarist officer in 1926; and Gurevitch, who 
plotted the deaths of Bukharin, Rykoff, and Stalin, in 1927. 

In 1927 Arcos, the Soviet commercial agency in London, 
was raided as a prelude to the British break of diplomatic 
and trade relations; Voikoff, ambassador to Poland, was as- 
sassinated in Warsaw; the Soviet consulate in Hankow and 
the legation in Peking, China, were raided, and the Soviet 
vice-consul in Canton executed. The Shakhta conspiracy 
of Russian and German engineers to sabotage coal mining 
operations in the Donetz basin was exposed in 1928. In 
1929 Manchuria, backed up by the imperialist powers, seized 
the Chinese Eastern Railway in the attempt to precipitate 
"war. (See Henry Hall, War in the Far East, International 
Pamphlets. ) 

The danger of an attack on the Soviet Union by the im- 
perialist powers increases each day with the growth of the 
antagonisms between the capitalist nations and the only 
Socialist nation. The imperialists dread the victory of 
Socialism in the Soviet Union and seek to find a way out of 
the economic crisis by an intervention drive against the first 
workers’ and farmers’ republic. Steps in the war prepara- 
tions are illustrated by the alliances of France with Poland, 
Rumania and Finland, and the preparations made by the 
French Military Staff in the countries bordering the U. S. 
S. R. These steps include the building of strategic military 
railroads, bridges and fortifications, while in Czechoslovakia 
munitions supply factories are being rushed to equip the anti- 
Soviet armies. 

United States imperialism is assuming the leadership in 
the latest propaganda offensive against the Soviet Union. 
It cooperates with certain European imperialist countries in 
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the campaigns to cripple Soviet trade. It utilizes the Federal 
Farm Board as well as the State, War, Navy and other gov- 
ernment departments to plot its campaigns. Its War Policies 
Commission holds hearings which conceal its real plans. The 
Procurement Planning Division of the War Department, 
assisted by the National Defense Committee of the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce, whips the industries of the country 
into shape for war. Already War Department generals boast 
of some 17,000 factories to which “educational” war orders 
have been given, for the manufacture of military materials, 
while they claim that 4,000,000 men can be speedily mobil- 
ized, fed, and munitioned in the coming war. 








IX. GOVERNMENT AND POLITICAL 
PARTIES 


Tue United States Government is the instrument of the 
American capitalist class. Through the government, the 
capitalist class maintains itself in power, represses the work- 
ing class, pursues its ruthless course of imperialist expan- 
sion, and wages its struggles against the capitalists of other 
nations. Laws and injunctions are brought into play to 
prevent the organization of workers. Government troops 
shoot down strikers. The bayonet and the police club con- 
front unemployed workers and starving farmers when they 
demand bread. Ali of the tremendous powers of the gov- 
ernment are at the service of the capitalist class. The gov- 
ernment, Senator Reed of Missouri admitted in 1926, “is as 
much owned by the great private financial interests of this 
country and as much controlled by them as the subordinate 
officials of a bank are owned and controlled by the institu- 
tion which employs them.” 

Both the Republican and Democratic Parties—Republican 
and Democratic administrations—serve the interests of 
finance capital. Three or four decades ago the Democratic 
Party represented the interests of the landlord class in the 
agricultural South and West, and later the discontent of the 
petty bourgeois manufacturers and traders of the East. 
Since then the character and program of the Democratic 
Party have undergone a basic change. On all fundamental 
questions the Democratic Party maintains a position that is 
virtually the same as that of the Republican Party. Both 
parties use demagogic vote-catching phrases when they are 
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out of power, but both are unswerving in their loyalty to 
capitalism. 

The same capitalists contribute to the campaign funds of 
both parties—because they find both equally serviceable. 
Thus Thomas W. Lamont of J. P. Morgan & Co., though 
nominally a Republican, has contributed to the funds of both 
the Democratic and Republican parties. In 1926 Samuel 
Insull, power magnate, contributed $125,000 to the campaign 
of Frank L. Smith, candidate for the Republican senatorial 
nomination in Illinois, and at the same time $15,000 to the 
campaign fund of George Brennan, candidate for the Demo- 
cratic nomination. In 1920, Edward L. Doheny, oil mag- 
nate, contributed $75,000 to the Democratic campaign fund, 
and $30,000 to the Republican fund. 


Trend Towards Fascism 


Until quite recently, American capitalists were content to 
rule both parties—and the government—through subservient 
professional politicians. Now these pretenses are rapidly 
being abandoned. Millionaires who a few years ago were 
afraid to assume office in the face of petty-bourgeois hostil- 
ity to the “predatory interests” now hold the most important 
political and governmental posts. 

Accompanying this process is the steady concentration of 
power in the hands of the president and of commissions 
appointed by him. In the first two years of his administra- 
tion, President Hoover created 26 commissions. This cen- 
tralization of power is also noticeable in state and municipal 
government. In many cities the commission form of gov- 
ernment is superseding boards of aldermen and_ similar 
legislative bodies. The concentration of power in the hands 
of the administrative branches of government and the steady 
diminution of the powers and prestige of Congress mark the 
gradual abandonment of the fiction of democracy and reflect 
the trend towards fascism. 
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Differences Within the Capitalist Groups 


Although the capitalist class presents a united front 
against the working class, there are many differences within 
the ranks of capitalism. The interests of the international 
banker engaged in foreign financing are not identical with 
those of the manufacturer. Furthermore, each capitalist is 
primarily concerned with his own profits and continually 
strives for special advantages over his competitors. These 
conflicts are expressed in the politics of both the Republican 
and Democratic parties. On issues such as the tariff and 
farm “relief” there are frequently sharp differences within 
the two parties. 

In order to obtain special favors over rivals, capitalist 
groups maintain powerful lobbies to influence legislators, 
administrative officials, and courts. The lobby has become 
one of the most important and characteristic institutions of 
capitalist politics. One investigator reports 423 active lob- 
bies in Washington alone. In addition, expensive lobbies 
are maintained in the state capitols and city halls. Besides 
influencing highly susceptible legislators, the lobbies conduct 
elaborate propaganda campaigns in the newspapers, over the 
radio, through the schools and libraries. When the Smoot- 
Hawley tariff bill was before Congress, “there was scarcely 
a manufactured article or raw product that did not have a 
special lobby in Washington.” (Edward B. Logan, Lobby- 
ing, Supplement to Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, July, 1929.) Silk, cotton, wool, 
leather, dyes, sugar, steel, all were represented by wire- 
pullers for higher rates. The $10,000-a-year secretary of 
the beet sugar lobby wrote a pamphlet, Sugar at a Glance, 
320,000 copies of which were sent out free as congressional 
documents. The dye embargo lobby spent $104,000 in a 
single year, of which $70,000 was for “legislative expenses.” 

The power and railroad interests have maintained the most 
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powerful and expensive lobbies. In 1872 the exposure of the 
notorious Credit Mobilier scandal revealed that the Union 
Pacific had given stocks to Congressmen in exchange for 
votes favoring enormous land grants to the company. Other 
railroads have indulged in similar practices in order to obtain 
land grants and government subsidies. The power interests 
are carrying on lobbying on an even grander scale. They 
maintain a large office and high-salaried staff in Washington 
in addition to subsidiary propaganda organizations in 28 
states which flood the newspapers and magazines with 
“canned editorials” and send out hundreds of thousands of 
pamphlets. 


Recent Political “Scandals” 


Bribery, graft and corruption are regular features of capi- 
talist rule. These go on all of the time. Occasionally they 
are brought to light by a disgruntled politician or a group 
of capitalists whose rivals have received special favors. Thus 
certain powerful oil groups competing with the Sinclair Con- 
solidated Oil Corp. were largely instrumental in exposing 
the relationship between the Harding administration and 
Sinclair. Tuttle, the Republican candidate for governor of 
New York state in 1930, used his position as district attorney 
to reveal graft and corruption in the Tammany-controlled 
courts of New York. These “scandals,” however, are not 
isolated episodes in capitalist government. They are graphic 
illustrations of a continuously functioning relationship be- 
tween capitalist parties and the capitalist class. They are 
the inevitable accompaniments of capitalist rule. 

Federal Power Commission: In December, 1930, Presi- 
dent Hoover nominated George Otis Smith as chairman of 
the newly created Federal Power Commission, which is sup- 
posed to regulate the hydroelectric corporations. Smith was 
allied with the Insull power interests in 1924. As one of 
the four other members Hoover named Marcel Garsaud of 
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New Orleans who owed his first government appointment 
to the influence of a subsidiary of the Electric Bond & Share 
Co., the backbone of the power trust. As its first official 
act, the commission discharged chief accountant William V. 
King and solicitor Charles A. Russell, who had exposed 
certain fraudulent investment claims by power companies. 

Income Tax Refunds: Within the last four years, large 
contributors to the Republican campaign fund have received, 
either directly or through their corporations, income tax 
refunds totaling more than $100,000,000. Each of the 
seventeen capitalists who contributed $10,000 to the Republi- 
can fund was granted a generous tax refund by Secretary 
of the Treasury Mellon. One of the contributors, John N. 
Willys, automobile manufacturer and now ambassador to 
Poland, received through the Willys-Overland Co. of which 
he was president, refunds aggregating $678,000. According 
to Representative Garner, Democrat, Texas, the largest 
beneficiaries of Republican gratitude were the Rockefellers, 
father and son, who received refunds amounting to $514,000 
in addition to a refund of $339,000 to the Standard Oil of 
New York in 1929; $5,063,000 to the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of Indiana in 1927; and $2,630,000 to the Standard 
Oil Company of Kentucky. Harvey Firestone, who con- 
tributed $5,000 to the Republican fund, controls the Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co. which received income tax refunds 
and reductions aggregating $2,960,000. 

Oil Shale Frauds: Ralph S. Kelley, chief of the field 
division of the U. S. General Land Office, at Denver, Colo., 
who resigned his post on September 28, 1930, charged that 
oil shale lands of a potential value of $40,000,000,000 were 
being parcelled out to large corporations without the cor- 
porations having proved the discovery of oil, as was required 
by law. Acceptance of claims illegally filed by “dummies” 
of the corporations, and efforts to destroy the department 
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records which threw doubt upon their validity, were also 
charged by Kelley. 

Davis Slush Fund: A resolution declaring vacant the seat 
of U. S. Senator James J. Davis of Pennsylvania, who 
resigned as Secretary of Labor to become a candidate for 
the Senate, was prepared for introduction when the Senate 
reconvened in 1931. Expenditures reaching nearly $1,200,- 
000 in the Republican primaries and the general election 
which gave Davis his seat were charged. This is more than 
50% over the $780,000 spent for William S. Vare of Penn- 
sylvania, to whom a seat in the Senate was denied in 1926. 
The expenses of Frank L. Smith of Illinois, who was barred 
from the Senate in 1927, were $459,000. 

New York Judges: Francis X. Mancuso, general sessions 
judge, resigned in 1929 while an extraordinary grand jury 
was investigating his alleged participation, as chairman of 
the board of the defunct City Trust Co., in the fraudulent 
bankruptcy of the company. Albert H. Vitale, city magis- 
trate, was removed in 1930 on the charge that he had 
accepted a $19,940 loan from Arnold Rothstein, a notorious 
gambler and underworld character. W. Bernard Vause, 
county judge, resigned in 1930 shortly before being con- 
victed on 12 counts of using the mails to defraud, in con- 
nection with the failure of the Columbia Finance Corp.; at 
the same time a suit was pending to remove him from office 
on the charge of receiving $250,000 for obtaining leases on 
city piers for the United American Lines. George F. 
Ewald, city magistrate, resigned in 1930 while under indict- 
ment for mail fraud in connection with selling stock in the 
Butte Cotter Mines; in 1931 he was tried on charges of 
paying Tammany district leader Martin J. Healy $10,000 
for his appointment as judge, but the jury disagreed. Three 
other magistrates resigned while their conduct on and off 
the bench was being probed, and one disappeared. 
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Republican Party 


The Republican Party, the dominant political organization 
in the United States to-day, is the party of American im- 
perialism at its highest point of development. Organized in 
1854, it has been in power for 14 of the 19 presidential terms 
which have since elapsed. Of the 48 states, 30 had Republi- 
can governors in 1930. 

In the Civil War it defeated the attempt of the southern 
cotton and tobacco planters to secede from the United States 
on this issue, and by force of arms established the supremacy 
of northern manufacturing capital over southern agricultural 
capital. 

The Republican Party has been identified with high 
finance, high tariff, seizure of colonies, steals of natural 
resources, aid to employers in savage drives against the 
workers’ wages and standards of living, aid to southern 
politicians and planters in disfranchising and exploiting the 
Negroes, anti-labor legislation, and preparations for war 
against the Soviet Union. Thus the Spanish-American war, 
with the annexation of Hawaii and the Philippines, was con- 
ducted by a Republican president, McKinley. A Republican 
governor, Peabody, sent the troops against striking miners 
at Cripple Creek, Colo., in 1903. In 1906 two Republican 
governors, McDonald of Colorado and Gooding of Idaho, 
collaborated in the kidnapping of Moyer, Haywood, and 
Pettibone. Governor Johnson of California sat by while 
the frame-up against Mooney and Billings was perpetrated. 
Governor Sproul of Pennsylvania contributed state con- 
stabulary to the crushing of the steel strike of 1919. Gov- 
ernor Morgan of West Virginia sent militia to defeat the 
armed miners’ march to Logan county in 1921. Teapot 
Dome and the other oil scandals occurred under President 
Harding. Governor Fuller of Massachusetts aided in bring- 
ing about the execution of Sacco and Vanzetti in 1927. 
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President Hoover in 1930 tried to appoint to the U. S. 
Supreme Court the notorious Negro-hater and yellow-dog- 
judge, Parker. His Postmaster-General Brown slashed the 
living standards of the postal workers. His Republican 
Congress defeated even a mild bill to limit injunctions in 
labor disputes, but enacted the most outrageous high tariff 
law the country has ever had. Meanwhile party bosses in 
South Carolina, Mississippi, and other southern states ad- 
mitted selling federal jobs to the highest bidders. Huston, 
then chairman of the Republican National Committee, con- 
fessed to having received lobbying funds from power cor- 
porations interested in private leases at Muscle Shoals. This 
same Republican administration persistently refused to 
recognize the Soviet Union, launched a hostile campaign 
against Soviet trade, and set up the Fish Committee in the 
effort to stamp out radical working class activity, strengthen 
the drive against the workers’ wages and hours, and assist 
the war preparations against the Soviet Union. 


Business Connections of Hoover and Cabinet 


President Hoover, while not openly a director of any 
large corporation, is closely allied with the power interests, 
such as Electric Bond & Share Co., General Electric, Insull, 
Byllesby, and Niagara-Hudson. In his 1928 campaign he 
received the support of the leading Wall Street interests. 
Fifty-one of the 320 persons who contributed $5,000 or more 
to Hoover’s campaign fund were directors or other officials 
of power companies. Many other big contributors were 
directors of bond houses, insurance companies, and invest- 
ment trusts, who do a heavy business in power securities. 
After taking office Hoover consistently aided the power 
lobby in its fights for control of Muscle Shoals and Boulder 
Dam. 

Andrew W. Mellon, the Secretary of the Treasury whom 
Hoover took over from the Coolidge administration, is 
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reputed to be the third richest man in the world. He is one 
of the most powerful bankers in the country, and a large 
holder of securities of manufacturing and power corpora- 
tions. Besides being represented in the Mellon National Bank 
in Pittsburgh, Pa., which had come down to him and his 
brothers from their father, when he assumed his Treasury 
office in 1921 Mellon was a director of about 65 other busi- 
ness concerns, including the Aluminum Co. of America, 
Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co. of America, American 
Locomotive Co., American Metal Co., and Pittsburgh Coal Co. 
He was associated with Henry C. Frick in the development of 
coal, coke and iron enterprises and was a director of several 
banks in steel towns around Pittsburgh. 

Charles Francis Adams, Hoover’s Secretary of the Navy, 
was a director of the Boston Consolidated Gas Co., which 
was part of the Massachusetts Utilities Investment Trust. 
For many years he was financial director of Harvard Uni- 
versity, which holds large blocks of power securities. Adams 
was also a director of the Edison Electric Illuminating Co., 
New England Fuel & Trans. Co., Old Colony Trust Co., 
American Sugar Refining Co., American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., Bigelow Hartford Carpet Co., Waltham Watch 
Co., Boston & Albany Railroad, Merrimac Chemical Co., 
John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co., Puget Sound 
Power & Light Co., and others. He was also a trustee of 
the Amoskeag Co., the wage-slashing Massachusetts cotton 
corporation. 

Robert P. Lamont of Chicago, Hoover’s Secretary of 
Commerce, is another millionaire manufacturer and corpora- 
tion director. He was president of American Steel Found- 
ries Co., vice-president of the Simplex Railway Appliances 
Co., chairman of the board of the Griffin Wheel Co., and a 
director of Armour & Co., Montgomery Ward & Co., Globe 
Steel Tubes Co., Morris Plan Bank, and First National Bank 
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of Chicago. Lamont’s American Steel Foundries Co. is the 
corporation which secured from Chief Justice Taft in 1921 
the famous Tri-Cities Labor Council injunction, which 
limited picketing to one picket at each entrance and pro- 
hibited persuasion as an injury to the company’s “business 
rights.” 

Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secretary of the Interior and for a 
period acting head of the Federal Power Commission, was 
also drawing $20,000 as president of Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity which has $7,000,000 invested in power stocks. 

William N. Doak, appointed by Hoover as Secretary of 
Labor toward the end of 1930, was the reactionary legisla- 
tive agent of the Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen. Doak 
assisted in drawing up the Watson-Parker law which seeks 
to outlaw strikes on the railroads. Since entering the cabinet, 
Doak has instigated a vicious campaign for the deportation 
of foreign-born workers. 


Democratic Party 


The present Democratic Party is the successor to the 
“Republican” party which in the early days of the United 
States government crystallized around the interests of the 
landlord class among the farming population of the South 
and West, as against the manufacturers, merchant capitalists, 
and shipping companies of New England and New York. 
While the country was overwhelmingly agricultural, the 
Democratic Party was strong. It captured the presidency 
for 13 of the 18 terms before the Civil War. Since the 
victory in that conflict of a strong industrial and financial 
capitalist class, represented by the modern Republican Party, 
the Democrats have held the presidency only four times. 

To-day the Democratic Party no longer expresses the dis- 
content of the land-owning farmers in the South and West 
or of the petty bourgeoisie in the cities. It is just as much 
an organ of finance capital as is the Republican Party. On 
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questions such as unemployment, the tariff, farm relief, 
imperialism, labor legislation, and relations with the Soviet 
Union, the program of the Democratic Party, insofar as its 
program can be defined, is basically the same as the 
Republican. 

The chairman of the National Committee of the Demo- 
cratic Party is John J. Raskob, vice-president of E. I. 
DuPont de Nemours & Co., director and member of the 
finance committee of General Motors, director of the Bank- 
ers Trust Co., American Surety Co., County Trust Co., 
Emigrant Industrial Savings Bank, the Missouri Pacific 
Railroad, and American International Corporation. 

Another prominent figure in the Democratic Party is 
Owen D. Young, financier, closely tied to the House of 
Morgan, who is being pushed by Raskob for the Democratic 
nomination for president in 1932. Young helped fasten the 
Dawes and Young plans on Germany. He is head of the 
vast power, electric and radio trust dominated by the Mor- 
gan interests. He is chairman of the board of directors 
of General Electric, and was until recently chairman of the 
Radio Corporation of America. He is a director of Gen- 
eral Motors, the American and Foreign Power Corp., the 
Radio-Keith-Orpheum Corp., and other units in the Morgan 
utilities trust. 

In its conduct toward the workers, the Democratic Party 
is twin brother to the Republican. The Democratic governor 
of Maryland, Carroll, cooperated with Hantranft, the Re- 
publican governor of Pennsylvania, in sending troops against 
the railroad strikers of 1877. In 1892 Pattison, Democratic 
governor of Pennsylvania, hurled militia against the Home- 
stead steel strikers; Governor Flower of New York ordered 
troops against the Buffalo switchmen; and Governor 
Buchanan did the same in Tennessee where the miners were 
liberating prisoners who were forced to work in competition 
with them. President Cleveland sent United States troops 
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to Pullman and Chicago to break the railroaders’ strike in 
1894, and kept them there over the protest of Governor 
Altgeld, while he superintended the issuance of the injunc- 
tion which put Debs, the strike leader, in jail. Governor 
Foss of Massachusetts used his troops against the Lawrence 
textile strikers of 1912, while two years later state militia- 
men sent in by Governor Ammons of Colorado burnt 19 
men, women, and children in the coal mine strikers’ colony 
at Ludlow. America’s first large scale general strike, in 
Seattle, 1919, was crushed with the aid of Governor Lister. 

Ever since the Civil War, the plantation owners of the 
South, and their tools, the Democratic politicians, have 
crushed every attempt of the Negro masses to gain political 
and social equality. By Jim Crow laws, by “grandfather 
clauses” in the election laws depriving them of the vote 
because their ancestors were slaves, by peonage, and by open 
encouragement of lynching, the Democratic Party has helped 
to maintain a system of white tyranny over 10,000,000 
Negro workers and tenant farmers. In all this it has been 
aided and abetted by the Republicans. 

It was the Democratic president Wilson who waited until 
he had been reélected on the slogan “He kept us out of war” 
to carry out his plan of putting the country into the world 
conflict of 1914, in which 126,000 Americans lost their lives 
and 234,000 were wounded. In 1920 his Attorney-General 
Palmer carried out the “Red raids” in which thousands were 
seized. This same Wilson was responsible for the invasion 
of Mexico in 1916, and the seizure of Haiti in 1915. Dur- 
ing and after the war the grafting in war contracts led to a 
national scandal and the jailing of several “captains of in- 
dustry,’” such as Charles W. Morse, the shipping boss. In 
1930 a number of New York City police magistrates were 
removed or resigned because of charges that they bought 
their judgeships from Tammany Hall politicians and were 
engaged in stock swindles and stock gambling. 
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Socialist Party 


The Socialist Party is the third party of capitalism. For 
the first 20 years of its existence it was opposed by the 
capitalist class, which suspected it of revolutionary aims. 
Now it is being groomed by that class as a useful political 
barrier against Communism. 

The Socialist Party was organized at Indianapolis in 1901. 
One element which united to form it was the Social Demo- 
cratic Party of America, which had grown out of the “Social 
Democracy,” a colonizing group under the leadership of 
Eugene V. Debs. The other element, headed by Morris 
Hillquit, was the split-off section of the Socialist Labor 
Party. The reason for the split was disagreement with the 
S. L. P. policies of centralized discipline, party ownership 
of the press, and especially the building of a revolutionary 
union, the Socialist Trade and Labor Alliance, in opposition 
to the American Federation of Labor. 

By 1912 the Socialist Party had reached 118,000 members. 
In 1930 its national secretary reported 14,000. In 1920 it 
polled 920,000 votes for Debs for president. In 1928 its 
candidate, Norman Thomas, received 268,000. 

The Socialist Party works actively against the revolution- 
ary movement of the workers. It codperates hand in glove 
with the corrupt and reactionary trade union officials in 
misleading the workers, as in the New York needle trades. 
It places members of the old capitalist parties upon its own 
ticket, like LaFollette for president in 1924. What local 
successes it has had, as in Milwaukee and in Reading, Pa., 
are won by catering to the interests of the petty middle 
class and tax payers. Influential capitalist newspapers sup- 
ported the Socialist candidate, Norman Thomas, when he 
ran for mayor of New York City in 1929. 

Despite its platform declarations the Socialist Party in 
fact encourages discrimination against Negroes. It nom- 
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inated Heywood Broun for Congress in New York City in 
1931, although he previously stated in the New York Tele- 
gram (April 16, 1930): “If I were a candidate for high 
executive office or judicial office ...I would not now 
sanction the efforts to enforce the 14th and 15th amendments 
to the constitution of the United States.” During the same 
election campaign A. F. Von Blon, Socialist Party candidate 
for lieutenant governor of Texas, wrote against nominating 
Negroes for public office on the ground that the South would 


not “for at least 50 years . . . tolerate voting for a colored 
man.” 


The attitude of the Socialist Party toward the Russian 
Revolution was summed up in the statement by Hillquit at 
an official dinner in New York in February, 1928: “The 
Soviet government has been the greatest disaster and calam- 
ity that has occurred to the Socialist movement. ... The 
experiment has already failed. ... Let us dissociate our- 
selves from the Soviet government.” It openly supports the 
Russian Mensheviks and other counter-revolutionary ele- 
ments who plot against the Soviet Union. 

The party is affiliated with the Labor and Socialist Inter- 
national, the revamped Second International. (For a further 
discussion of the Socialist Party, see Alexander Trachten- 
berg, The Heritage of Gene Debs, International Pamphlets.) 





Socialist Labor Party 


The Socialist Labor Party was the pioneer Socialist 
political organization in the United States. Formed in 1877, 
it nominated the first Socialist presidential candidate in 
1888, polling 2,068 votes. 

The high water mark in the S. L. P. vote was 82,000, in 
the congressional elections of 1898. In 1928 its candidate 
for president received 21,000. Membership for some years 
has hovered around 3,000. 
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Communist Party 


The Communist Party is the revolutionary vanguard of 
the American working class. Its central attack is against 
the capitalist system in all its forms, and for the establish- 
ment of a workers’ and farmers’ government. 

In preparation for the overthrow of capitalism the Com- 
munist Party seeks to lead the workers and exploited farm- 
ers in direct struggles, such as strikes and mass demonstra- 
tions, for their immediate daily needs. It endeavors to build 
revolutionary industrial unions, and revolutionary minorities 
within the old unions for carrying on militant struggles 
against the employers and their labor-lieutenants, the reac- 
tionary craft union officials. It stands for full social and 
political equality and self-determination for Negroes, free 
immigration and protection of foreign-born workers, and 
immediate liberation of all American colonies and dependen- 
cies. It is for recognition of the Soviet Union and for mili- 
tant defense of the Soviet Union against attack by the 
imperialist powers. It seeks to convert imperialist war into 
civil war for the purpose of ending the rule of the capitalist 
class. 

The Communist Party opposes the Socialist Party as 
fundamentally bourgeois and imperialist, bound to mislead 
the workers at every opportunity and even to play the role ' 
of fascist enemy of the revolution, as did the Social-Demo- 
crats of Germany in 1919, Italy in 1920, Austria in 1927, 
and Great Britain under the MacDonald “Labor” govern- 
ment. 

The Communist Party was originally organized in 1919 by 
Left Wing elements which broke with the Socialist Party. 
It was temporarily driven underground by the capitalist 
terror and the Palmer raids, but in 1921 reappeared as the 
Workers’ Party, which in 1929 resumed the original name. 
The basic unit of the party is the nucleus. Wherever pos- 
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sible the nucleus is based on a factory or a group of facto- 
ries, rather than a residential area. Special attention is given 
to agitation and organization within the factories, shop 
papers being published for this purpose. The Daily Worker, 
the party’s official organ, was the only daily Communist 
paper in the English language until 1930, when a similarly 
named paper was launched in London. Organs are also 
published in Italian, Spanish, Finnish, Jewish, German, 
Lithuanian, Russian, Polish, Swedish, and other languages. 
All party papers are owned and administered by the party. 

Because of its revolutionary program as well as its par- 
ticipation in the daily struggles of the workers the Com- 
munist Party is the most persecuted group in the United 
States. The Trade Union Unity League which it supports 
is also the subject of special attacks by the various depart- 
ments of the capitalist government. In 1930 the Fish Com- 
mittee was appointed by the House of Representatives of 
Congress to gather material on Communist activities with a 
view to outlawing all Communist activities, suppressing the 
movement, and further persecuting radical working class ele- 
ments associated with the Communist Party. 

An illustration of the practical activity of the Communist 
Party in the struggle for the immediate demands of the 
workers is found in the fight for unemployment relief and 
social insurance. In 1930 the Communist-led demonstrations 
in New York City led to an appropriation of $1,000,000 by 
the city administration to give jobs to the unemployed. The 
Unemployed Councils which the party aided the Trade 
Union Unity League in setting up in many cities in 1931, 
prevented numerous evictions of unemployed workers by 
carrying the furniture back into their homes. These coun- 
cils also conducted well-disciplined hunger marches to the 
state capitols. The Communist Party actively aided the T. U. 
U. L. in the strikes against wage cuts and other struggles. 

The Communist Party has also taken the lead in the fight 
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against lynchings and for full and equal rights for Negroes. 
Its uncompromising and courageous position on this ques- 
tion has made its work in the southern states especially im- 
portant as well as hazardous. It now issues The Southern 
Worker, the first revolutionary paper in the South. 

Besides its Negro department for special work in that 
field, the Party has also a Women’s department with its 
paper the Working Woman, and a Farm department with 
its own organ, the United Farmer. The Young Communist 
League, with its publication, the Young Worker, carries on 
agitation and organization among the youth over 16. For 
children under 16 the work is conducted by the Young Pio- 
neers, with their illustrated magazine, the New Pioneer. 

Membership of the Communist Party is about 15,000. 
In 1928 William Z. Foster, its candidate for president, 
polled 48,000 votes. In the congressional elections of 1930 
the vote increased in various localities to two or three times 
the 1928 figure, and the total official vote in 17 states where 
they were on the ballot increased to over 60,000. 

The party is a section of the Communist International. 
In common with the member parties in other countries it 
carries out the policies determined in the international con- 
gresses and by the executive committee, in which it is 
represented. 

Communist Party members are active in many Left Wing 
organizations which operate on a class struggle basis. 
Among the most important of these are the International 
Labor Defense which defends “all workers persecuted on 
account of their activity for the workers.” It has acted as 
the “shield of the working class” in fighting for workers’ 
rights in strikes, meetings, demonstrations, and against vari- 
ous forms of persecution. Another is the Workers Inter- 
national Relief which provides direct relief—food, clothing, 
etc.—to strikers and others engaged in militant activity. 
Still another is the Anti-Imperialist League of the United 
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States which fights for the “immediate and unconditional 
independence of all colonial peoples from foreign imperialist 
rule” and “supports the liberation movements in colonies 
and semi-colonies especially the workers’ and peasants’ 
movements as the foundation for effective movements of 
the oppressed peoples.’ There is also the League of Strug- 
gle for Negro Rights with its organ, the Liberator, which 
fights against lynchings, Jim Crowism, and the enslavement 
of the southern Negro masses under the system of share- 
cropping, tenant farming, etc., and for the unconditional 
political, economic, and social equality of Negroes both 
North and South. The Friends of the Soviet Union is an- 
other organization in which Communist Party members play 
a leading part. It was formed for the purpose of establish- 
ing a closer relationship between American workers and 
other friends of the Soviet Union and the workers and 
peasants of the U. S. S. R. 

Party members likewise play a very important part in 
such cultural and related organizations as the Labor Sports 
Union, the International Workers Order (a fraternal benefit 
association) and the John Reed Club, a revolutionary organ- 
ization of artists and writers many of whom are contributors 
to the New Masses, a monthly of workers’ art and literature. 














X. REFORMIST AND REVOLUTION- 
ARY INTERNATIONALS 


Labor and Socialist International 


Tue Labor and Socialist International, with headquarters 
in Zurich, Switzerland, is the new body formed in 1923 by 
the Social-Democratic Parties of the Second International, 
which went to pieces when its national sections with some 
exceptions supported its “own” capitalist class in the World 
War. For a time after the war the Centrist parties main- 
tained at Vienna an “International Union of Socialist Par- 
ties” (the “Second-and-a-Half” International). When it 
came to a choice between the opportunism of the Second, 
and the revolutionary proletarian program of the Third 
(Communist) International, the Vienna group reunited 
with the Right Wing parties from which it had previously 
separated. (See V. I. Lenin, The War and the Second 
International.) 

The Labor and Socialist International carries further the 
anti-Socialist leanings which characterized the leadership of 
its predecessor. One of its essential characteristics is that it 
always takes a decisive stand in favor of imperialism, or in 
favor of one or another particular camp of imperialists. 
Thus at its Brussels congress in 1928 it endorsed the con- 
tinued domination of primitive colonial peoples on the 
ground that “the immediate abolition of the colonial status 
would not bring with it any progress toward a colonial 
culture.” At its Marseilles congress in 1925 it permitted its 
affiliated French Socialist Party to support the war against 
Morocco, and in 1930 it raised no protest when the British 
Labor government, in which its former president, Arthur 
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Henderson, was Secretary of Foreign Affairs, bombed and 
shot down Indian rebels. Whereas the pre-war Second 
International condemned Socialists taking cabinet offices in 
capitalist governments, the L. S. I. constitution expressly 
permits its executive committee members to do so, merely 
providing that they temporarily resign from the committee. 
The L. S. I. supports the League of Nations and its Inter- 
national Labor Organization. It condemns the class war of 
the workers for emancipation, while covering up the prepara- 
tions for imperialist war by appeals for arbitration “or some- 
other procedure of peaceful settlement.” 

Toward the Soviet Union the L. S. I. maintains a position 
of unwavering hostility. It supports plots in the Soviet 
Union to interfere with the building of Socialism there. At 
the trial of the Russian Mensheviks in 1931 the L. S. I. was 
convicted of furnishing moral and material support to plans 
for armed intervention and the overthrow of the Soviet 
government. 

In all countries, the Socialist parties, sections of the 
L. S. I, have been actively supporting all efforts to stabilize 
capitalism. Social-Democracy has become the bulwark of 
the bourgeoisie. In the process of rationalization the vari- 
ous Socialist parties have uniformly stood with the employ- 
ers in reducing wages, lengthening hours, intensifying 
exploitation of labor, and weakening trade union conditions. 
They are acting as a break upon the counter-offensive of 
the workers. 


International Federation of Trade Unions 


The International Federation of Trade Unions, often 
called, from the former location of its headquarters, the 
“Amsterdam” international, is a loose federation of reform- 
ist trade unions, mainly in Europe. In 1928 it had 29 
national affiliated federations, in 27 countries. The largest 
national groups are those of Germany, Great Britain, Aus- 
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tria, France, Czechoslovakia, and Belgium. Whereas in 
1921, the total membership was 23,907,000, in 1929 it was 
only 13,525,000. Headquarters were moved to Berlin in 
1931. 

Most of the members are also affiliated through “trade 
secretariats,” composed of unions in the same or related 
industries in several countries. The largest secretariats are 
the Transport Workers, the Textile Workers, the Metal 
Workers, the Miners, the Building Workers, and the Fac- 
tory Workers. In I. F. T. U. congresses the secretariats 
have no vote. 

The I. F. T. U. grew out of the International Trade Union 
Secretariat, formed in 1901, which was broken up by the 
World War. When the new body was organized in 19109, 
delegates from the American Federation of Labor assisted. 
Two years later the A. F. of L. withdrew, alleging that the 
dues were too high and that the majority rule in I. F. T. U. 
congresses threatened to commit the American body to 
policies which were too radical. About a dozen American 
national unions, however, have joined the secretariats of 
their trades. In 1930 Matthew Woll suggested a division 
of the world, the I. F. T. U. to operate in Europe, and the 
Pan-American Federation of Labor, under control of the 
A. F. of L., to take charge of North and South America. 

The unions attached to the International Federation of 
Trade Unions are for industrial peace as against strikes, and 
persistently scab on one another as when the miners dug 
coal and the transport workers and seamen carried it to 
break the British miners’ strike in 1926. Each of the na- 
tional sections supports the imperialist policy of its own 
bourgeoisie, and opposes the independence of the colonial 
peoples. One of its main activities is to keep the workers 
occupied with sham labor legislation, which creates the illu- 
sion that something is being done, while actually labor con- 
ditions are being made worse. In this connection it co- 
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operates closely with the International Labor Organization 
of the League of Nations, its leading members regularly 
being picked by the respective capitalist governments as their 
“worker” representatives at the International Labor Con- 
ferences. 

The I. F. T. U. carries on a continual opposition to the 
Red International of Labor Unions. In 1921 its manage- 
ment committee declared that “every organization which 
affiliates to the political trade union International of Moscow 
places itself automatically outside the I. F. T. U.” 


International Labor Organization 


The International Labor Organization of the League of 
Nations was set up in 1919 under the labor section of the 
treaty of Versailles. It was a sop thrown by the imperialist 
governments to the labor leaders who had codperated with 
them during the war, and an attempt to hold out to the 
masses sufficient promise of better conditions to keep them 
from following in the footsteps of the Russian Revolution. 

The I. L. O. has its headquarters in Geneva, the same 
city as the League of Nations. Albert Thomas, the French 
socialist who during the war served as minister of munitions, 
is director. Once a year the organization holds an Inter- 
national Labor Conference. Each member nation is entitled 
to send four delegates—two representing the government 
directly, one representing the employers, and one represent- 
ing the workers. Both the latter delegates are, however, 
appointed by the government, to insure against any militant 
union leader being sent. For years the representative of 
the fascist “labor corporations” of Italy has been seated as 
the “workers’ representative” from that country. 

Proposals adopted by a two-thirds vote of the conference 
may be either “draft conventions” or “recommendations.” 
Draft conventions are submitted to the various governments 
for ratification. But there is no requirement that they be 
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ratified ; and if they are ratified there is no requirement that 
the country pass any legislation to put them into effect. 
Recommendations have not even that much force. 

By 1928, 55 countries were attached, the United States 
not being among them although the first conference was held 
at Washington in 1919 in the effort to draw the United 
States into the League of Nations. The delegates of these 
countries had adopted 25 draft conventions, ostensibly regu- 
lating working hours, night work, child labor, childbirth 
protection, conditions of seamen, accident and sickness in- 
surance, and the like. Of the resulting 1,375 possible ratifi- 
cations, only 300 were registered. Of actual laws, putting 
in many cases only part of the convention into effect, only 
241 were passed following the drafting of the conventions. 
Obviously, “there has been considerable reluctance on the 
part of the nations associated with the International Labor 
Organization to accept its legislative proposals.” (National 
Industrial Conference Board, The Work of the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization.) The 8-hour day convention, 
drawn up at the first conference in Washington in 1919, and 
the most important of all, “has been one of the least accepta- 
ble.” Belgium is the only important industrial country which 
has accepted it without qualification. The employers of 
Great Britain, though they have not accepted this conven- 
tion, are agitating for its repeal. 


Communist International 

The Communist International, the world-wide political 
organization of the revolutionary working class, was founded 
at Moscow in March, 1919. In 1930 it reported 53 countries 
affiliated, with a total dues paying membership of 2,518,637. 
Because of the terror existing in many capitalist countries 
several of the national sections can only exist illegally. 
International congresses are held every few years. The 
Sixth Congress was held in 1928. Between times the execu- 
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tive committee, representing the most important countries, 
keeps in constant touch with developments and codérdinates 
activities. 

The distinctive feature of the Communist International is 
a strict adherence to the revolutionary Marxism, developed 
and applied by Lenin in the period of imperialism. Believ- 
ing a peaceful growth from capitalism into communism 
impossible, it prepares for and leads the workers in the 
revolutionary conflict that will precede the winning of power 
and the establishment of the dictatorship of the proletariat. 
Meanwhile it conducts a militant struggle in defense of the 
workers’ day-to-day interests, such as higher wages, shorter 
hours, equal rights for women and foreign-born workers, 
better housing, social insurance, etc. It fights against im- 
perialism and for the independence of subject peoples, carry- 
ing on the struggle not only in the colonies but inside the 
imperialist nations. 

The Communist International opposes capitalist war, not 
by pacifist propaganda which would tie the hands of the 
working masses to keep them from striking the blow for 
their own emancipation, but by leading them to turn im- 
perialist war into civil war against their capitalist exploiters. 
Pointing out the impossibility of neutrality in the class 
struggle, it seeks to build the trade unions and codperatives 
into active revolutionary agencies of the working class. It 
rejects class collaboration of every sort with the capitalists 
and their governments, and exposes the reformist Socialists 
and other “progressives” as agents of the capitalists within 
the labor movement. It stands for the expropriation of the 
land and industries without compensation to the present 
owners, and for the dictatorship of the proletariat as the 
agency for building a communist society. 

Affiliated with the Communist International is the Young 
Communist International. The C. I. headquarters are in 
Moscow, U. S. S. R. Its official organ in English is the 
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Communist International (London and New York). Cur- 
rent material regarding activities of the Communist Inter- 
national and its national sections can be found in the 
International Press Correspondence (Berlin). 


Red International of Labor Unions 


The Red International of Labor Unions was organized in 
July, 1921, at a Moscow congress called by the International 
Council of Trade and Industrial Unions which had been 
formed the year before. As stated by the constitution its 
aims are: 


1. To organize the large working masses in the whole world 
for the overthrow of capitalism ... and the establishment of 
the socialist commonwealth. 

2. To carry on a wide agitation and propaganda of the 
principle of revolutionary class struggle, ... the dictatorship 
of the proletariat, and revolutionary mass action for the purpose 
of overthrowing the capitalist system and the bourgeois state. 

3. To fight against compromising with the bourgeoisie, against 
the ideals of class collaboration and social peace, and the absurd 
hopes for a peaceable transition from capitalism to socialism. 

4. To... carry on a decisive battle against the International 
Labor Office attached to the League of Nations and against the 
International Federation of Trade Unions, which by their pro- 
gram and tactics are but the bulwark of the world bourgeoisie. 

5. To coordinate and regulate the struggle of the working 
class in all countries, and organize international demonstrations. 

6. To take the initiative in international campaigns about 
prominent events of class struggle, to open subscription lists for 
the benefit of strikers in great social conflicts, etc. 


In 1928 the membership was over 12,000,000, the bulk of 
it, in the Soviet Union, with several hundred thousand in 
France and in Czechoslovakia. At the 1930 congress, 61 
countries were represented, 80% of the delegates being 
workers from the job. The Trade Union Unity League is 
the American section. 

At the Fourth World Congress in 1928 the R. I. L. U. 
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adopted a program of immediate action, including militant 
struggle for the maximum 7-hour day, increased real wages, 
unemployment insurance, protection of women and child 
workers, democracy in the trade unions, organization of the 
unskilled and unorganized, a united front against capitalism 
and the bourgeois state, a trade union organization in each 
country based on the class struggle, transformation of the 
cooperatives into genuine working class organizations, fra- 
ternal relations between the workers in capitalist countries 
and in the Soviet Union, creation of international industrial 
unity committees, and creation of a single all-inclusive class 
international of labor unions of all countries; against capital- 
ist rationalization, taxes on wages, racial barriers in trade 
unions, fascist and yellow unions, compulsory arbitration, 
and all forms of class collaboration and industrial peace. 

In the campaign to win the masses away from reactionary 
leadership, the R. I. L. U. tactics include organizing the 
unorganized into revolutionary industrial unions, and build- 
ing up minority movements inside the reformist or reaction- 
ary unions. In strikes the policy is to press for independent 
leadership, and to turn the struggle into revolutionary 
channels by introducing timely political demands as they 
arise in the struggle. 

The Red International of Labor Unions, the English edi- 
tion of which is published in London, is the official organ. 
Headquarters of the R. I. L. U. are in Moscow, U.S. S. R. 





A FEW INFORMATION SOURCES 


ALTHOUGH we have given some references in the text, the 
Labor Fact Book does not pretend to give all the many sources 
from which facts may be obtained for use by workers. We 
suggest, however, a few books and periodicals which may be 
obtained either in local public libraries, or from a publisher, 
or from the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 


I. General Reference Books 


World Almanac and Book of Facts, World-Telegram Co., New 
York. (50 cents—the cheapest reference book.) 

American Year Book, American Year Book Corp., New York. 

American Labor Year Book, Rand School, New York. (A 
Socialist Party annual.) 

Statesman’s Year-Book, Macmillan Co., New York. 

Atlas of the World and Gazetteer, a book of maps and descrip- 
tions prepared for the Literary Digest by the Rand McNally 
Co., New York. 

Soviet Union Year-Book, George Allen & Unwin Ltd., London. 
May be obtained through Workers Library Publishers, 50 
East 13th St., New York City. 

Encyclopedia Americana, Encyclopedia Britannica, New Inter- 
national Encyclopedia, and Encyclopedia of the Social 
Sciences are encyclopedias best known to American library 
readers. 


II. Government Publications 


Two useful books issued by bureaus of the United States 
government are: 
Commerce Yearbook, issued in two volumes, one called Vol. I, 
United States, and the other, Vol. II, Foreign Countries. 
Statistical Abstract of the United States (yearly). 
The Statistical Abstract summarizes briefly some of the 


census material, but fuller information about any one industry 
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or one state or city will be found in the census volumes them- 
selves. Those of special interest to workers include the Census 
of Manufactures (published every two years) and the Census 
of Occupations and the Census of Mines and Quarries, These 
two are published every ten years and new volumes based on 
1930 figures should be available in 1931 or 1932. 

Write the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 
D. C., for the free price lists of publications issued by various 
departments of the federal government. Many of these 
publications are sold for a few cents. The bulletins of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U. S. Department of Labor 
are of great interest to labor research workers, one called 
Handbook of Labor Statistics being especially useful. The 
Monthly Labor Review, published by the same bureau, gives 
official government data on wages, hours, employment, pro- 
ductivity, etc. Publications of the Women’s Bureau and the 
Children’s Bureau of the Department of Labor are also valu- 
able. You can also secure from the labor department of 
various state governments publications dealing with condi- 
tions of workers within a given state. 


III. Special Economic References 
Financial reports of companies, together with information 
about their properties, products, markets, and banking con- 
nections, are compiled in three groups of publications issued 
for the guidance of investors. They are all expensive, but 
at least one of them should be available in any large city 
library. 
Standard Statistics Corp. has the most complicated system of 
cards and bulletins, but it gives the fullest information. 
Moody’s Manuals and Poor's Manuals, published annually, are 
also supplemented by weekly bulletins. 
Index figures showing the estimated trend of industrial 
production, of payrolls, and of wholesale prices are published 
weekly in The Annalist and monthly in The Federal Reserve 
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Bulletin. For most industries, special trade papers and jour- 
nals are issued, while the large banks publish economic and 
financial bulletins. 


IV. Periodicals 
Some of the regular periodicals issued by the Communist 
Party and other militant organizations are, the Daily Worker, 
Labor Unity, Communist, Labour Monthly (British), Labour 
Research (British), Labor Defender, Working Woman, 
Young Worker, New Masses, New Pioneer, and the Libera- 
tor. In looking up material on other labor and non-labor 
periodicals the worker who goes to the library will make use 
of the periodical indexes, the better known of which are: 
Public Affairs Information Service which indexes hundreds of 
periodicals, books, and reports dealing, among other matters, 
with labor, political science, economics, commerce and finance. 
Readers Guide to Periodical Literature which is an index to 
general magazines and some government documents. 
Industrial Arts Index which covers chiefly business, trade, and 
technical periodicals and books. 
A more recent index, specializing on articles in the field of 
economics and labor, is the Index to Labor Articles issued 
monthly by the Rand School. 


V. A Few Books on Special Industries 


Manufacturing, Malcolm Kier, Ronald Press, New York. (A 
reference volume covering a number of industries.) 


The only books dealing with special industries from the 
working class point of view is the Labor and Industry series 
issued by International Publishers, New York. To date this 
series includes: 


Labor and Coal by Anna Rochester. 

Labor and Silk by Grace Hutchins. 

Labor and Lumber by Charlotte Todes. 

Labor and Automobiles by Robert W. Dunn. 

Labor and Textiles (cotton and wool manufacturing) by Robert 
W. Dunn and Jack Hardy. 
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